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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


With this, the Christmas issue, we wish our readers a happy holi- 
day season. While we cannot but be thankful for the continued 
peace and prosperity of our own country, our joy will necessarily be 
over-shadowed by the warring conditions which exist in so great a 
part of the civilized world. Particularly to the women of our own 
profession in these countries, we extend our greetings and sympathy. 


SPECIAL CAMPAIGN FOR THE ROBB MEMORIAL FUND 


The committee of the Isabel Hampton Robb Memorial Fund has 
wisely decided to take prompt and energetic measures to complete 
without further delay the Fund which five years ago it undertook to 
establish on behalf of the nursing profession of the country. By the 
time this issue reaches our readers, circulars and appeals will have been 
sent forth by the committee, intended to reach into every hospital and 
training school and into all of the associations of nurses, great and small, 
through which the profession is represented. We bespeak from nurses 
everywhere, pupils and graduates, a cordial and hearty response to the 
appeal of the committee, and urge them to that kind of active and ef- 
fective codperation which nurses know so well how to give. The cause 
is one to which we have already and gladly pledged our loyalty. 

The memory of her whom we would honor is deeply enshrined in 
our hearts; her work is a fresh and living influence in our training 
schools. Our associations, one and all, owe their inception and first 
impetus to her leadership, and their growth bears witness to all those 
early years of devoted effort which she gave for them. Our indebted- 
ness to her is something that cannot now be measured, for as yet we 
are too close to her work to see it in its fulness. No better way could 
have been devised, however, of showing how truly we comprehend its 
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value and its significance than through this great educational Founda- 
tion. 

The importance of the work which the Fund is designed to carry on 
stands out more and more distinctly as the years pass, and the need for 
improvement in the educational aspects of our work manifests itself in 
more directions and to a larger number of people. It is unquestionable 
that the work which nurses are doing is growing in importance all over 
the world. The demand is increasing for nurses capable of teaching in 
an effective way the needful things which people are waiting to learn. 
The public is asking this, public schools are requiring it, and insisting 
upon having nurses who can teach. Medical and sanitary knowledge 
is being carried over to the people, to mothers, children, families, more 
largely and more fruitfully through nurses, than through all the other 
sources put together. But no nurse can teach well what she does not 
fully understand. She must be in command of her subject and of the 
best methods of teaching if she is to make it live in the homes and habits 
of others. Nurses themselves are recognizing the inadequacy of their 
preparation for the newer things which are more and more being de- 
manded of them, not only in the work of hospitals but in all of the vary- 
ing departments of public health activities. As colleges and special 
schools are providing facilities for further preparation, nurses are 
making inquiry in regard to scholarships and other means of obtaining 
such advantages as are being offered. During the past three years, 
twelve nurses have been awarded Robb Fund scholarships, thus being 
aided in obtaining one year of special preparation for advanced admin- 
istrative work, although the present income of the Fund is but a small 
fraction of what it eventually will be. 

The amount of the Fund at the present time is something over 
$15,000, an average of $3,000 a year for the five years of its growth; the 
Fund will be completed when it has reached the sum of $50,000. The 
development of this Fund should be distinctly the interest of every 
nurse in the country who is ambitious to have her profession reach its 
highest development and of every hospital which desires to have its 
nursing more intelligently and efficiently done through the better 
trained teachers which these scholarships help to create. The Fund 
is a symbol of the ideals for which we are striving; it points the direc- 
tion toward which we are constantly and steadily moving. The 
whole trend of civilization is for that moral and spiritual uplift which 
has for its object the making the world a better place for those who are 
to follow. The object of this great educational Fund is that the nurses 
who are to come after us shall have at their command opportunities 
and facilities which those of today have largely been denied. 
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The appeals for this Fund in the past have been made principally to 
the affiliated organizations of the American Nurses’ Association and to 
individual nurses; the appeal which is now being issued is to all nurses 
everywhere and more especially to the pupils in training, who are being 
urged to contribute by classes in such amounts as they can afford, no 
sum too small and no amount too large. The aim of the committee is 
to make one strong effort to complete the sum of $50,000 and then to 
close the Fund for all time. The amount to be raised, $35,000, may 
seem a large one, but when we remember that there are 26,000 members 
in the American Nurses’ Association and approximately 30,000 pupils 
in our schools, it becomes a perfectly reasonable and possible task, pro- 
vided the appeal can be made to reach, through the superintendents of 
the schools and the officers of the associations, the rank and file of our 
membership. The task is a glorious one. Let us bend ourselves to its 
accomplishment, realizing fully that our Fund can be completed if 
every nurse will but give what she can, no matter how little. 


EDITH CAVELL—FURTHER INFORMATION 


Some of our subscribers were doubtless disappointed at the delay in 
the receipt of their November JouRNAL, but this was due to our hold- 
ing up the printing of the magazine to insert Miss Scovil’s account of 
Edith Cavell. Since the publication of that article, we have learned 
from the British Journal of Nursing, of October 23, something more 
of Miss Cavell’s professional life than Miss Scovil was able to obtain 
at the time of the preparation of her paper. 

Miss Cavell was trained at the great London Hospital, entering 
this school in 1896, doing five years of private nursing and holding two 
important executive positions in English hospitals, before she was ap- 
pointed, something more than eight years ago, matron of the new 
nursing school in Belgium, the Ecole Belge d’Infirmiéres Diplomées. It 
will be remembered by some of our readers that she attended the Inter- 
national Council of Nurses in London in 1909 and presented a paper on 
Nursing in Belgium. Concerning her work there, the British Journal 
of Nursing states: 


In 1909 . . . . this school, founded to improve the training of nurses, 
to open a new career to Belgian girls, and to train new aids to the cause of science, 
had 13 pupils, for whom a varied and practical three years’ curriculum had been 
arranged. By 1912 it had passed the experimental stage, and had 32 pupils train- 
ing in four different hospitals, each with its trained matron, and a trained nurse 
in each ward. Miss Cavell still held the position of matron of the school when 
the war broke out. A Red Cross ambulance was immediately started by the 
Committee, who equipped a number of beds in neighboring houses for the wounded 
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of all nationalities. Her nursing staff was to have been distributed among these 
houses, together with many English and Belgian ladies who had offered themselves 
in a subordinate capacity, but after the entry of the Germans into Brussels, Miss 
Cavell put herself and her staff wholly at the disposal of the authorities. She 
could, had she wished, have left Brussels with the party of British nurses who, 
owing to the good offices of the American Consul, were eventually allowed to 
return, with an armed guard, as far as the frontier, by way of Denmark, but 
refused to do so. After the enemy’s occupation of Brussels, she and her staff 
worked hard and cheerfully among wounded German officers in the Royal Palace. 


The accompanying photograph of Miss Cavell is reproduced from 
the British Journal of Nursing of this same issue. 

Miss Cavell was executed on October 12, and on the 29th of the 
same month, a memorial service was held at St. Paul’s Cathedral which 
was attended by representatives of the King and Queen and by many 
government officials. Already movements are on foot for the estab- 
lishment of three distinct memorials to Miss Cavell: a statue, from 
funds raised by the Daily Telegraph; a nursing college in Brussels, as 
suggested by the British Journal; and a fund toward building the new 
nurses’ home at the London Hospital, which Queen Alexandra has 
asked to have named the Edith Cavell Home, rather than the Alex- 
andra Home, subscriptions to be sent to the Daily Mirror. 

The penalty which Miss Cavell paid by her death is the same, we 
suppose, as would have been meted out to a man under similar condi- 
tions and we may all glory in the fact that she met her death with the 
same courage and fortitude that the world expects from its great sol- 
diers. 


STATE MEETINGS 


Reports that are being received in this office from meetings held in 
many states show a growing development in those associations, as evi- 
denced by the large attendance and enthusiastic conventions. Valuable 
papers which have been read at a number of state meetings will be given 
place in this JourNAL during the winter. 

The New York State meeting, held in October, was perhaps the 
largest and most impressive gathering of nurses which the association 
has had since its pioneer days. The programme, taken as a whole, was 
exceptionally fine and one of the encouraging features was the fact that, 
with one or two exceptions, the officers of the association and the authors 
of the papers presented belong to the group of younger women who are 
just becoming known in organization work. It has been an inspiration 
to us to find this same kind of progress in meetings on the two extreme 
borders of the country, that of the Washington State Association, which 
we attended in the spring, and that of New York, so recently. We be- 
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lieve the state associations, which are bringing together large groups of 
people whom we do not see at the national conventions, are becoming 
more and more the real centers of education. 


RETURN OF THE RED CROSS UNITS 


As groups of Red Cross nurses are returning to their home centers, 
they are receiving a welcome from their associates which is being ex- 
pressed in various ways, by receptions, or dinners or meetings, where 
they are giving accounts of their experiences. As pretty a dinner as 
we have ever attended was given by the nurses of our own city to two 
of the five representatives of the Rochester Red Cross band. One 
hundred nurses, representing all the schools of the city, were present 
and listened eagerly to the addresses of those returning from the hos- 
pitals in England at Haslar and Paignton. These speakers had not 
been near the firing line, but their description of the English hospital 
equipment, methods of transferring the wounded from the battle fields, 
the character of the wounds and their effect upon the patients nervously, 
made it all most realistic when described by nurses who had actually 
taken part in this work. The dinner served the double purpose of 
bringing together a larger number of nurses than is usually found in 
any meeting of the nursing organizations of the city and of giving a 
warm welcome to those who had represented Rochester in foreign 
service. The ingenuity with which the emblem of the Red Cross was 
used in the table decorations and even in the garnishing of the dishes, 
provided a novel and pleasing effect. 


THE CENTRAL CLUB FOR NURSES IN NEW YORK 


The ceremony of laying the corner stone of the new club house for 
nurses by the Young Women’s Christian Association took place on 
November 17, with appropriate ceremonies. Inclosed in the box to be 
placed in the corner stone were a copy of the November issue of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NurRsING, a history of the formation of the Club, 
a list of its charter members, coins of the year, an authorized edition of 
the Bible, and a list of the officers of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. 

It is expected that the building willl be finished by another fall and 
that the Central Club, maintained by the New York County Nurses’ 
Association, will be located there. 
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PROGRESS OF STATE REGISTRATION 


The Alabama bill for state registration which was approved by the 
Governor on August 6, is published in full in this Journau and it wiil 
be seen that the State Nurses’ Association submits to the Governor a 
list of physicians and nurses in good standing from which three physi- 
cians and two nurses are to be selected to constitute the Board of Exam- 
iners. Other terms of the bill are much the same as in a number of 
other states. 

Another bill, subsequently introduced by Mr. Lee of the Public 
Health Committee, the text of which is also given, prohibits white 
female nurses from nursing in wards or rooms of hospitals, public or 
private, in which negro men are placed for treatment. This was vigor- 
ously opposed by members of the State Nurses’ Association who sug- 
gested an amendment which would have given white women super- 
vision over colored nurses and orderlies, but this was lost. They were 
unable to influence either the legislators or the Governor. 

To those of us who have cared for colored patients in hospital 
wards, this seems a very arbitrary ruling. The reason given for such 
legislation was that the colored wards in some of the southern hospitals 
are not respectable places for white women, but the legislators seem to 
be blind to the fact that the fault for such conditions lies in the admin- 
istration of the institution and is not the fault of either the white nurses 


or the colored patients. 


MEETING OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The policy of the directors of the American Nurses’ Association at their 
October meetings wasto postpone until January the discussion of some important 
questions and to invite all the state presidents to meet with them then for con- 
ference, especially upon the contemplated changes in the by-laws which, accord- 
ing to the plans submitted, would mean a reorganization of the plan of repre- 
sentation for our conventions. The growing recognition of the state associations 
as the important educational units of our system makes the attendance of the state 
presidents very important. We understand that there is some feeling that New 
York is not a sufficiently central place for such a conference, but it is now too 
late in the year to change the place of meeting for all the boards and committees. 
The advisability of holding these conferences in different parts of the country 
would be a point for discussion before the new by-laws are adopted. 
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EARLY DAYS IN THE FIRST AMERICAN TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


By LINDA RICHARDS, R.N. 
Lowell, Mass. 


This school was organized in connection with the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, now in Roxbury, Mass., but which 
at the time of the opening of the training school, September 1, 1872, was 
located in one of the busy sections of the city of Boston. The organizer 
was Dr. Susan Dimock, a young woman who had completed four years 
of study in Europe and who had, even before her return to America, 
been appointed to the position of resident physician of the hospital. 
Some time previous to the opening of the school I had been informed 
that such a school was to be organized and I had made application for 
admission, had been accepted and my name had been placed on file. 

About the middle of August I had received instruction to present 
myself at the hospital upon the opening day of the school. This I did, 
arriving at about 9 a.m. I was shown into the reception room by a 
maid who said, “ You are to wait here till the doctor comes to see you.” 
I had not long to wait till a small, very dignified and very pleasant little 
lady appeared and introduced herself as Dr. Dimock, saying to me, 
“You are Miss Richards, I suppose.’”’” Upon my answering in the 
affirmative she placed a chair near mine, telling me to be seated while 
she seated herself and, after asking me a few questions, she told me in 
the kindest way what some of my duties were to be and spoke earnestly 
of some of the necessary qualifications in a nurse, particularly did she 
mention gentleness and kindness, earnestness and promptness. When 
she had ended her little talk, which left an impression upon me which 
has followed me all these long years since that time, she went with me 
upstairs and spoke to a nurse who came to us. After introducing me 
she said, ‘This is our first nurse to enter the training school.”’ ‘This 
nurse was instructed to take me to my room, have me get ready for 
duty and then take me to her ward where I was to act as her assistant. 
To say that the nurse greeted me cordially or kindly, would be stating 
an untruth. When has one ever seen old hospital nurses cordial to 
pupils entering the training schools? Of this the present probationers 
and pupil nurses know nothing, as all are in training, but the early 
nurses in training schools suffered not a little from the majority of the 
old hospital nurses who were very jealous of those who, they felt, would 
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supplant them and who they, in their own hearts, knew would care 
much better for the sick under their care. The old hospital nurses, 
with whom the very early pupil nurses were of necessity thrown, were 
like all of their class, and the first nurse I met upon entering the train- 
ing school, so long as she remained in the hospital maintained the same 
attitude toward me as she did upon our first meeting. But our class, 
which numbered five, was soon full and a more united class I have 
never seen. We cared very little for the scowls of those who would not 
enter the school themselves but would make it so unpleasant for those 
who did. 

At the end of my first two weeks in the school, the hospital was 
moved to the then new buildings in Roxbury. The moving was indeed 
an event, sick people, doctors, internes, nurses and servants with all 
appliances of every kind. The new buildings consisted of a main or 
hospital building which would accommodate sixty patients, with a 
suite for the resident physician, rooms for the internes (then four in 
number) and nurses. The servants lived in a small cottage near the 
main building. In the rear of the main building was a two-story 
maternity building of two wards, one on the ground floor and one on 
the second floor. These wards accommodated six patients each, with 
a delivery room. There were nurses’ rooms leading off the corridors 
and there was also a room for an interne. Three nurses were assigned 
to this building, one for each ward and one for night duty. The wards 
were used alternately; one would be filled and while the patients were 
gradually going home the other would be filled. As each ward was 
emptied it was very thoroughly cleansed. The nurses had none of this 
cleaning to do; womer scrubbers always attended to that. 

In the main building the wards were small. The larger wards con- 
tained four beds and the small wards two. A nurse’s room was between 
these two wards and one nurse had charge of the two. If the six pa- 
tients were not very sick she did her work alone, taking care of her 
patients day and night. If the cases were hard, she would be given 
some outside woman to assist her and some one would be called in to 
care for the sickest ones at night. This neither patients nor nurses 
liked, as the care given at night frequently counteracted the good done 
by day and the nurses would often find the sick patient crying in the 
morning, because hot compresses had only been warm all night or some 
other discomfort had been occasioned by having a woman knowing 
nothing of nursing. After six months of the school, this was all changed 
as one of the pupil nurses was put on night duty and from that time on 
things went better. 

Each ward had its open fireplaces, in which a fire was kept night 
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and day from early autumn tiil late spring, each nurse keeping her two 
fires, receiving excellent practice and often becoming very skillful in 
that particular branch. These fires were not so much for the purpose 
of heating as for cheerfulness and ventilation. In each nurse’s room 
was a set bowl with hot and cold water and on her wall was a small 
medicine chest. The rooms, though small, were very comfortable. 
There were three doors, one opening into each of her wards and a third 
one, into the corridor. 

Nurses had their meals served in the same dining room as the 
doctors but at a separate table and at different hours. The meals were 
of excellent quality and were well served. The housekeeper, a very 
excellent woman, presided at their tables. The hours of duty for 
nurses were from 5.30 a.m. to 9 p.m. with no particularly-appointed 
times off duty. If the wards were light, nurses might go out with some 
degree of regularity; if hard, the nurses must wait till they were light. 
The appliances were not like those of today. For instance, the ther- 
mometers were large, clumsy things which bent at right angles and 
which had to be left in the axilla fifteen minutes before the tempera- 
ture could be read and then it must be read before removing the ther- 
mometer. It was indeed discouraging when a patient, wishing to help 
the nurse, upon seeing her go towards her bed would take out the ther- 
mometer, hand it to the nurse and say with a smile, ‘There, nurse, I 
have taken it out to help you.”” There was nothing left for the hurried 
and often tired nurse to do but to take the thermometer and replace it 
for another fifteen minutes. These were very precious articles, costing 
five dollars, and nurses when unfortunate enough to break one had half 
the price to pay. But even that, to nurses in training, if indulged in 
very much, became a very expensive pleasure and only a very reliable 
patient was allowed to hold the thermometer by herself. 

The course of training covered one year, three months being spent 
in the medical wards, three months in the surgical wards, three months 
in the maternity, two months caring for private patients and one 
month on night duty. The visiting staff consisted of Dr. Zekezewska, 
Dr. Morton and Dr. Sewall. They each manifested inerest in us as a 
class and often called our attention to points which were very helpful 
to us. Dr. Dimock was the very able surgeon and Dr. Samuel Cabot 
was the consulting surgeon. Twelve most excellent lectures were given 
by the staff and these, with a few demonstrations in bandaging given 
by the young doctors or internes, were of great value to us. Our prac- 
tical instruction was very largely given by Dr. Dimock, who was most 
careful in every detail. From the internes were received very valuable 
instruction and as they were all young women, our intercourse with 
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them was in no way restricted and some of us found friendships which 
have continued through all these years and are as strong today as they 
were at that time. No text books were to be had at the time of our 
training. The first pupils determined to make the most and best use 
of everything which came in their way, formed themselves into a 
class and met when occasion permitted, always after duty hours. By 
questioning each other and taking care to report any new thing, they 
managed to acquire considerable knowledge. The underlying prin- 
ciples of the common nursing procedures were those now used. We 
had no demonstrations of either bathing or of giving enemata, but we 
were carefully told, then watched, and corrected if we made a mistake. 
While at a demonstration at the Massachusetts General Hospital re- 
cently, I saw only the methods I used in teaching years ago, the only 
change being in using dolls instead of living subjects. There are many 
and superior appliances and many more instructors, but the principles 
taught are the same. The beds look the same as ours did in the New 
England Hospital. They are higher and not as hard to make now, 
that is the only difference. I was complimented at Bellevue upon my 
bandaging and I had really had very little instruction, but the mem- 
bers of our class practised upon each other. 

In the board of managers the pupils had firm friends. They knew 
the faults and virtues of each nurse. They were kind and considerate 
to us, and we could always count them as friends. There were on the 
Board such women as Mrs. Edna D. Cheney, Mrs. Arthur Cheney, 
Mrs. Boardman, Miss Helen Kimball and Miss Susan Carey. Miss 
Kimball is now president-of the Board. There were others, but with 
the passing of the years their names have gone from me. All were 
beautiful women and one can well feel honored at having been asso- 
ciated with them. 

As I look back upon that year of training, now so far in the past, it 
looks like a pleasant dream, not in the least a pleasant reality, but when 
I look upon my diploma, which bears the date September 1, 1873, hav- 
ing the names of some of the very people I have mentioned, I am re- 
minded that it is no dream, it is living reality. How welll remember the 
morning after my year had closed. Dr. Dimock sent for me to go to 
her office and very quietly and with a few well chosen words of advice 
handed me my diploma. It meant much to me, this being a graduate 
nurse, and the only one in the country. I took my diploma and went 
to my room for a few moments of quiet thought. I thought of many 
things which I will not write here, but which I distinctly recollect. I 
had been trained for hospital work. I would continue in it, if God gave 
me health and strength; this was my determination. Hardly had I 
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graduated before three hospital openings came to me, one from my own 
hospital, to remain as instructor of nurses, one through Dr. Augusta 
Pope and Mrs. Hobson, who at that time was one of the managers of 
the Bellevue Training School, and one from the New Haven Hospital. 
The call from Bellevue was for a night superintendent in their training 
school, some months younger than our own. This I accepted, engaging 
to remain one year. At the expiration of my year there I was asked to 
go to Boston to take charge of the school at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. I accepted this call and so it came about that this first 
American Training School for Nurses gave to the Bellevue Training 
School its first graduate superintendent of night duty, and to the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital Training School, its first graduate super- 
intendent of nurses, and this not because of any particular ability or 
merit possessed by me, but because I was the only available person in 
both instances. When one looks backward over all the years when so 
much has been accomplished and thinks of the many facilities at hand 
now to make the training for nurses the very best possible, when we 
fee] that all and even more than all these are only necessities, and then 
compare the present with the very beginning, when there was literally 
nothing but the determined class of pupils, with a little, frail, retiring 
woman loaded with the cares of the hospital and all its patients, the 
young doctors to instruct, the nurses to train and all this in addition to 
her own private practice, we wonder how she, in the face of all the diffi- 
culties, could have so successfuly laid such a firm foundation. It was 
well laid. It has stood the storms of years. It stands firmly planted 
today. She surely made bricks without straw, but they show not the 
least sign of decay. They will be perfect long after we have passed 
away. Let us not forget to give honor to the founder. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PRELIMINARY COURSE! 


By CLARA D. NOYES, R.N. 
New York, N. Y. 


In looking through the early reports of the American Society of 
Superintendents of Training Schools, now the National League of 
Nursing Education, I noted in that of the year 1900, some fifteen 
years ago, reports from schools from all parts of the country, includ- 
ing Canada, showed a readjustment of the curriculum to the extension 
of the course from two to three years, then an innovation. It is rather 


1 Read at a meeting of the New York State League for Nursing Education, 
New York City, October 19, 1915. 
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interesting to observe that not a single one of these reports makes 
any mention of the utilization of any part of this additional time for 
preparatory or preliminary work. This is not surprising, as I am sure 
this sudden extension of the course of training from two to three years, 
affording an opportunity to give more time to classes and lectures 
and to increase the subjects or, at least, the hours for subjects, which 
had been compressed into two years, must have lifted a very heavy 
burden from ‘ie shoulders of the harassed superintendents of these 
schools. 

The plan for a preliminary course was evidently taking shape in 
the brain of at least one principal of a school for nurses for, in 1901, 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital Training School for Nurses at Baltimore, 
of which Adelaide Nutting, now the director of the Department of 
Nursing and Health at Teachers College, was the superintendent 
organized a six-months’ course. Says Miss Nutting in part in her 
report to the U. S. Bureau of Education: 


The course as originally outlined here covered a period of six months, and 
provided instruction in the fundamental sciences which underlie the art of nurs- 
ing, such as anatomy and physiology, bacteriology and chemistry, materia 
medica, hygiene, dietetics (with laboratory work in cookery), housewifery, 
sterilization and disinfection, and the elementary principles and procedures in 
nursing. It was realized that a few months spent in preparation of this nature 
would enable the student to enter the ward and begin the practical care of pa- 
tients and the study of disease under conditions favorable alike to educational 
growth and to the safety and welfare of her patients. ‘ 

Instead of being the unskilled performer of successive acts, the meaning and 
purpose of which she was frequently entirely unable to comprehend, the student 
could approach her practical work prepared in some small degree, at least, to 
profit immediately by the opportunities offered, and to avoid the errors, the 
losses through ignorance and ill-directed effort, and the period of distressing 
mental confusion through which almost all conscientious student nurses passed 
when trained under the older system, which placed them at a very early stage 
of their training at the bedside of the patient, entirely unprepared and unfortified. 


The report of this same department, in the year 1905, showed that 
43 training schools in various parts of the country had established 
similar preparatory courses. 

In 1911, we find from statistics gathered by the Educational Com- 
mittee of the American Society of Superintendents of Training Schools, 
86 schools had established preliminary courses. That such courses 
have increased quite generally since that time would be quite safe 
to assume. I regret, however, that I have not been able to collect 
figures that would give us definite information on this subject. That 
the underlying principles of this plan of preliminary teaching are sound 
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is evidenced by the fact that at least one State Department of Edu- 
cation (and I believe, two others) have approved of it and one, that 
of New York State, has stated in its requirements for registration of 
schools, that such schools of nursing must be prepared to give a pre- 
liminary course of instruction of not less than four months, during which 
term the pupils receive the theoretical and practical instruction neces- 
sary before undertaking any actual nursing in the wards. 

In 1911, from the statistics to which I have already referred, the 
courses varied in length according to the table: 


1 college year 
6 months 


If we were to canvass these same 86 schools, I imagine we would 
find very little difference, as far as length of course is concerned, except 
in those schools giving a six weeks’ and two months’ course. I believe 
that a very distinct effort has been made to lengthen these shorter 
courses. Furthermore, I believe that we would find very little differ- 
ence in the curriculum, as far as subjects are concerned, but I do 
believe, from what I have been able to gather from a general inquiry, 
that we would find three very gradual but definite changes taking 
place in our preliminary courses: in the method of teaching and thor- 
oughness of instruction; in the time devoted to teaching the various 
subjects; in the release of the pupil as a definite member of the ward 
staff. 

In returning to the first heading, ‘‘The method of teaching and 
thoroughness of instruction,”’ there seems to be no question but that 
each year sees more attention given to this aspect of the preliminary 
course. The properly prepared nurse instructor is greatly in demand. 
Teachers College has no difficulty in placing its graduates long before 
they complete their course and could probably place many more. 
The demand is quite insistent from all parts of the country and from 
schools large and small. In the report of the Committee on Nursing 
and Health, published in the 1914 report of the National League of 
Nursing Education, 22 requests for instructors were noted. 

The effort made to secure better class and demonstration rooms, 
proper teaching equipment and laboratory facilities, has resulted in 
more thorough and detailed instruction. In order to do careful teach- 
ing, a teacher must have suitable apparatus and facilities for teaching. 
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Small schools are frequently taxed to their utmost to secure such 
opportunities, but nothing seems impossible. One of the most thorough 
courses in invalid cookery that I have ever seen given was accomplished 
with one small gas stove in a tiny ward kitchenette. Small schools 
and, for that matter, large ones, too frequently overlook facilities and 
material for teaching which lie directly beneath the eyes of those in 
authority. 

The nurse instructor seems to be replacing, very largely, except 
in purely medical subjects, the physician. For instance, chemistry, 
hygiene, materia medica, anatomy and physiology, urinary analysis 
and bacteriology are now being quite generally taught by the nurse 
instructor. Although I was sent, quite recently, a curriculum by a 
school asking affiliation, in which one lecture in ethics of nursing was 
scheduled and that to be given by a physician, we have found it quite 
impossible, of late, in the school which I represent, to publish our 
curriculum in detail. The work does not stay “put.” Each year 
seems to see the necessity for more detailed instruction and a re-arrange- 
ment of the subject. 

This leads me to the second heading: “The time devoted to 
teaching the various subjects.” The plan, as outlined in the curricu- 
lum presented by the Education Committee of the National League at 
their annual convention in 1914, reducing to hours the theoretical 
instruction, I am convinced startled a large number of superintendents 
of schools of nursing into a careful consideration of the theoretical work 
and its relation to the practical work givenin their schools. I know 
its effect upon one school and the results obtained by a careful com- 
parison with that which was recommended. I know that chemistry 
was added to the curriculum and a proper laboratory equipment was 
secured. I know that the number of hours devoted to the usual pre- 
liminary subjects, anatomy and physiology, drugs and solutions, 
hygiene, bacteriology, ethics and practical nursing was increased. In 
order to do this, the hours of practical work in the wards were de- 
creased. If this was the result in one school, probably as salutary an 
effect has been felt in other schools. It had been found by many 
schools, especially with the three and four months’ preliminary course, 
quite impossible to complete the work in all subjects during that time. 
Several subjects, such as materia medica, dietetics, anatomy and 
physiology, nursing and ethics are continued through the second half 
of the first year, while ethics, history of nursing, practical nursing and 
advanced dietetics are carried, with good results, into the third year. 

In order to give the careful and detailed attention to teaching which 
has seemed to be one of the most marked developments observed in 
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a consideration of preliminary courses, three very important points 
have needed to be considered, viz: first, properly prepared pupils to 
teach; second, time for teaching; third, time for study. 

In New York State, at least, the minimum educational entrance 
requirement has been secured by law. The superintendent has been 
supported by the strong arm of this enactment. That it is too low, 
we will admit, but it is just and it has unquestionably raised the stand- 
ards in schools of nursing, not only in this state, but quite generally 
throughout the United States. It has not only brought better appli- 
cants to our schools, but more of them, we are not hearing so much 
about the “‘dearth of applicants,’ as we did one or more years ago. 
As a matter of interest I append a table showing preliminary educa- 
tion of a group of thirty young women who entered Bellevue Training 
School September 1. 


Complete or partial college course 
Complete or partial normal course 
Complete high school course 

Three years high school 

Two and one-half years high school 
Two years high school 

One year high school 

Private school 


It is very disappointing that some of those with a college degree 
or a high school diploma or normal school training showed very serious 
defects in preliminary education, which was demonstrated by inability 
to spell many of the commoner words such as “‘separate”’ and “‘ex- 
aggerate” correctly, while a simple word like “early” was spelled 
“earlie,” and “speech,” “speach.” 

But it is not with the methods of teaching in our secondary schools 
and colleges that we are concerning ourselves. After all is said and done, 
we must depend upon the high school for our material, as we certainly 
have no better educational foundation at present upon which we can 
superimpose our nurse education. Given, therefore, the pupil who 
meets our requirements, as far as possible, in mind, body and heart, 
we must have time in which to teach her the fundamental principles 
of nursing and this we tried to do, and many others are trying to do it 
now, in a six or eight hour working day in the ward, and cramming 
three or four hours daily in theoretical instruction in the class room. 
This has not seemed to work out efficiently and quite naturally and 
gradually the hours in the ward have been reduced, until in some schools 
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the pupil does not go to the ward at all during the first two or three 
weeks, or even longer. 

May I again refer to my own personal experience and give our plan 
of practical work during this period? 

First week: Consideration in class of all rules and regulations gov- 
erning the residence. Excursions to all parts of the hospital, in order 
to familiarize the pupil with the location of various departments. 
Classes in bedmaking, dusting and care of bed rooms. Assignment of 
lessons, etc. 

Following the first week, pupils may be sent to wards for practice 
work. At no time during the entire preliminary course is the pupil 
considered as a definite part of the ward staff, although she may spend 
two hours or more on certain days in the ward or in related departments. 

A definite plan appended, has been adopted, whereby the pupil, 
from the moment of entrance, gains an insight into the administrative 
side of the hospital and acquires a knowledge of its purposes and 
resources. 

1. The bureau of informativn, where she learns the problem of 
answering inquiries, of visiting hours, etc. 

2. Admitting baths, where the detail of the admission of patients is 
taught; care of property and clothing. 

3. Surgical supply room, where she assists with the making of 
dressings; giving out of supplies, etc. 

4. Laundry, not fully developed. 

5. Crematory, for destruction of waste. 

6. Social service department, two weeks. 

The time spent in each department varies according to the size 
of the class, but each pupil is given some experience in each, but always 
two weeks in the Social Service, although the time spent each day 
may not be more than two hours. 

In order that the teaching may bring the best results, there must 
be time for study, and this study should be supervised. A definite 
supervised study hour should be arranged. Collateral reading should 
also have proper direction. A well selected technical library should 
be provided, if possible, in a separate room. 

In making these few fragmentary observations, I realize that I 
have not contributed very much information concerning progress or 
development of the preliminary course. I had hoped to make some 
special inquiries among the smaller and special hospital schools, for I 
am convinced that very little is being done to give the pupil thorough 
elementary nursing instruction by means of the preliminary course 
in many schools. The old method of filling vacancies as they occur 
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in the}pupil staff still prevails quite generally, which increases the 
difficulty. I am sure the problem is a difficult one for these schools 
and I am not prepared to offer suggestions for its solution. I am, 
however, deeply concerned with them and about them. My familiarity 
with the pupils from over forty schools which are affiliating with 
Bellevue and Allied Hospitals and innumerable post graduates and even 
graduate nurses, leads me to believe that very serious neglect of the 
proper elementary instruction does exist. It is demonstrated in a 
thousand ways: lack of proper ethical understanding, careless nursing 
methods and, many times, total lack of familiarity with the simplest 
procedures, such as pulse taking and temperature readings, making of 
solutions and administration of drugs and hypodermics, accompanied 
by untidy and slovenly habits in work and elsewhere. 

I am amazed when I contemplate the effort made to secure addi- 
tional experience by post graduate work or affiliations, the perfect 
willingness to spare pupils for nine or ten months, or even their entire 
second year, to send them long distances, to pay their traveling ex- 
penses and the very definite desire to codperate, especially during the 
first year’s work, in theory, to conform to that given in our schools. 
All this shows a compelling force at work, an aroused sense of justice 
to pupil and patient and an awakened consciousness of neglected 
responsibilities. 


HOW SANTA FOUND THE CHANGSHA CHILDREN 


By ALFRED C. REED, M.D. 
Changsha, China 


The children were all there. There was no doubt of that. They 
did not look exactly like other children in other parts of the world but 
their faces were just as bright and their eyes were just as wide and their 
hearts palpitated just as hard as the faces, and the eyes and the hearts 
of little American folks who at that same hour were also looking for 
Santa away off beyond the wide Pacific. Yes, their breathless expect- 
ancy was just as it should have been and was, perhaps, a little greater, 
because they had never seen or heard of Santa before and were drink- 
ing in with pathetic eagerness all that the speaker was saying about 
the first Christmas, also in an oriental land, and about the little chil- 
dren there who also had never seen a Christmas before and did not 
know what it was to mean. 

They listened intently to the old sweet story, and then the speaker 
began to tell about the Christmas spirit and how all over the world 
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children were happy just because it was Christmas and the children’s 
time. He told them how the kings of the east first brought gifts, and 
then how, when the Babe of Bethlehem was no longer there, people 
began to give gifts to those who needed them because that was the 
spirit of the Babe who was very poor himself, and then people began 
too to give gifts to their friends and loved ones, and then, finally, after 
a very long time children came to expect old Santa Claus who came 
every Christmas from snowy forests of the north and brought an over- 
flowing supply of gifts and happiness and good cheer to all the children. 

So here these little children, in the middle of China, were expecting 
Santa and were filled with wonder at the great Christmas tree which 
filled the front of the court, for the celebration was in an inner court 
of the hospital, open to the sky, and as the sun fell slowly across Yolosan 
Mountain, large lamps were brought and all the candles on the tree 
were lighted. 

There in front were all the children from the hospital, their white 
faces shining, and back of them were many more children, brothers, 
sisters and friends, and back of them were bigger sisters, and mothers, 
aunts and other friends. The children certainly looked strange, the 
little boys decked out in every color, with long skirts and bright-colored 
caps, and the little girls in trousers, with their black hair shining with 
oil and hanging in long tight braids. Then too it was what the Chinese 
call “seven coat weather,” and the amount of padding necessary for 
each small figure was beyond belief. There were older patients there 
too, all girls and women, because this division of the Yale Hospital is 
for women only. 

One girl had lain on a frame for ten patient months, trying to get 
her back straight as it should be. Now she was sitting up to see Santa 
Claus. The junior nurses were quite concerned about her when it 
came time for the patients to have their evening meal. Not for months 
had she been allowed to eat sitting up. So the junior nurses went in 
a body to one of the doctors and politely asked if this girl might have 
her supper sitting up or if she must go back to bed to eat and then 
get up again! It was satisfactorily arranged that she could eat sitting 
up, without hurting her weak back, and this she did in the center of 
the hospital children. Next to her was little eight-year old Gan Fu 
Tsun, who can read quite well in spite of her diminutive size, and 
who is always to be found in the wards reading to a group of women. 
She it was who offered to sit up with the girl with the weak back one 
night, when it so happened that there were no other patients in that 
ward and there was danger that stray devils might need to be frightened 
away. Then there was the youngster of six years with the paralyzed 
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arm, who was everywhere at once and under everybody’s feet all the 
time. And there were a dozen more of the hospital children, each with 
some pathetic history, like the girl of fifteen who had been married for 
two years and who was dying from tuberculosis, but all alike were eager 
for Santa Claus and forgetful of their own ills and wrongs in the joy 
of Christmas. 

Beside Miss Farnsworth, the supervisor of the women’s training 
school, and the three graduate Chinese nurses, there are a score of 
student nurses in the hospital, a bright-faced group of Chinese girls, 
who find, in the discipline, justice, hard work and good times of the 
hospital training, the most stimulating and welcome change from their 
own narrow home life. These girls come largely from the best Chinese 
families and, in the three years’ course at the hospital, develop like 
flowers which are just waiting for the sun and rains of spring to blossom 
out into useful and beautiful lives. Here at the Yale Hospital Christ- 
mas celebration, they were dressed in their finest apparel and were 
the proud hostesses of parents, sisters and friends. During the alter- 
noon they served tea and uncounted dozens of cakes, oranges and candy, 
for in China to eat is to be happy, and no celebration is complete with- 
out much eating. Even the little group of foreign visitors were remem- 
bered by special plates of foreign cakes and candy. It is hopeless to 
try to fill Chinese children, and some who are not children, on tea and 
cakes alone, so a worthy substitute was found in peanuts. Peanuts 
by the bushel are cheap in Changsha, and more, they are sanitary, 
wholesome and well-liked. So everyone had all she could eat and in 
the midst of it the Christmas program continued. 

Two student nurses ‘sang one of the old hymns in Chinese. What 
matter if they did not always come out right together, and if the pitch 
varied from the organ occasionally and if they were rather red and 
breathless when they finished? It is no small thing for a Chinese girl 
to face an audience and western singing is decidedly a new art, more- 
over this was Christ’s birthday celebration and everyone knew it. 
But they sang their best and the audience applauded enthusiastically 
and then joined in singing another bymn from books provided for 
the occasion. After this, excitement in the front row ran so high that 
even the peanuts were forgotten, and small wonder! The man who 
made the speech was telephoning to Santa Claus, and of course the 
children nearly suffocated between their desire to shout and run, and 
their greater desire to hear what he said. 

But Santa was apparently on the way and said he would soon find 
them, even away off in Changsha, so far from his usual path. Sure 
enough it was but a moment until a jangle of bells and a brisk stamping 
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of feet announced the arrival of that long-expected gentleman. It 
seemed that where he came from it must have been about “ten coat 
weather.”” Another strange thing was to see Santa Claus in Chinese 
clothes and with a Chinese face volubly explaining to the children in 
Chinese about his long trip from the northern snows and his difficulty 
in finding Changsha and then to hear him say that having learned the 
road, he would make it a regular yearly stop, provided some of his 
friends in America would help him out in filling and arranging his pack. 

It was quite remarkable the number of presents discovered in the 
big Christmas tree, under the skilled direction of Santa Claus. When 
all had been distributed, amidst great excitement and breathless interest, 
it was found that every person had been remembered, from the super- 
vising nurse and graduate nurses, down through the pupil nurses and 
the patients and the char-women, and the technical assistants and the 
hospital coolies and even the doctors were not left out. It became 
necessary once more to renew the supply of oranges, candy and cakes, 
and everyone was provided with enough additional peanuts to last 
them through the afternoon. 

All this time, whenever they could get in between numbers or 
elsewhere, a strong Chinese band of six pieces had been playing enthusi- 
astically. At first the band was out in front of the Christmas tree, 
but as they blew so hard and made so much noise that little else could 
be heard, and as some of the smaller tots seemed in peril of being blown 
out of their seats, the band was moved back into the office of the super- 
vising nurse. This improved the effect very greatly until it came time 
for the band to eat. After they had disposed of the huge bowls of 
meat, and rice and vegetables, their strength seemed to be renewed 
and they blew so very enthusiastically that the supervising nurse had 
to close the door of her office, but this did not decrease their efforts 
and the Chinese, little children and big children, were delighted beyond 
measure. 

When the presents were all distributed and the exercises were over 
and everybody had had just about all she could eat, more peanuts 
were distributed and a Chinese play was given in front of the Christmas 
tree by the hospital pharmacist and the assistant pharmacist and the 
assistant pharmacist’s helper and the multigraph operator and the 
laboratory assistant, and a few nurses from the men’s training school 
to help out. This lasted an hour and was quite unintelligible to 
foreigners, but all the Chinese said it was a fine Christmas play and they 
stayed until they were sure it was ended. 

Thus did Santa Claus find the Changsha children at the Yale Hos- 
pital and for this reason did they all hope he would come again next year. 
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The preparations for his coming and, indeed, the fact that he came at 
all was due to the careful planning and the long hours of hard work 
after the regular work was done, on the part of the supervising nurse 
and the graduate nurses and the student nurses, but most especially 
was its great success due to the inspiring enthusiasm and skill of the 
supervising nurse. Christmas in the middle of China is a very different 
affair from Christmas in America, but when the Christmas spirit is 
there and Santa Claus does not forget and when everybody remembers 
whose birthday it is, then,—it is the same old Christmas and just as 
merry. 


TUBERCULOUS WOMEN AS NURSES OF THE TUBERCULOUS 


By MARTIN F. SLOAN, M.D. 


Towson, Maryland 


To the strong and well the world presents an unlimited field of possi- 
bilities, and from them the god, Terminus, withholds his contribution 
indefinitely, as he did from Rome on the day of the founding of that 
eternal city. The vigorous bodies and active minds of Charles Dickens, 
Weir Mitchell and Frances Willard early presaged serviceable lives 
and by such they are immortalized among men, but what the lives of 
Chopin, Keats or Laennec might have meant to humanity, had they 
been permitted to run their full three score years and ten, is a matter 
of sorrowful conjecture and melancholy speculation. The unwritten 
history of the sciences, of the arts and of politics is full of tragic stories 
pathetic from the view point of what “might have been.” Such is 
the irony of fate that immoderate application and intense devotion to 
one’s chosen vocation frequently result in an untimely conclusion and 
eight times out of ten this unhappy ending is due to tuberculosis. 

To say that the development of tuberculosis necessarily eliminates 
its victim from participation in any sort of endeavor or human uplift- 
ing service would be disputed by the reader, the scholar and the scientist, 
who have been thrilled and inspired by the productions of the minds 
and souls whose bodies were harboring all the while mildly-active 
tuberculous disease. Chopin, who developed consumption at the age 
of twenty-nine, produced some of his best compositions while nursing 
his illness. It is said that his music of this time “feelingly expressed 
his individual sufferings to a rare degree.” Schiller was a health seeker 
after the age of twenty-one, yet he continued to enrich the world’s 
literature with some of its brightest gems. Laennec, the astutest 
diagnostician of the early nineteenth century, wrote the second edition 
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of his Treatise on Mediate Auscultation while trying to get well of the 
disease, the accurate means of the diagnosis of which he developed and 
which have not been improved upcn to the present day. He wrote 
with lucidity inspired by the keenest personal interest and his writings 
exhibit striking ability to interpret clearly his own bodily feelings. 
For the past twenty-five years, Dr. Edward L. Trudeau, of this country, 
has been opening the door of health and happiness to hundreds of men 
and women afflicted with tuberculosis, while at the same time fighting 
the disease within his own breast. 

Although it is not intended to claim for the victims of consumption 
any special ability or intellectual brilliancy, the possibility of the 
disease as a medium of “‘awakening to ecstasy the living lyre’’ is con- 
ceded. The above instances serve to illustrate the responsiveness of 
the tenderest heart-chords to the touch of a subtle and insiduous 
affliction. They further serve to deprecate the unwarrantable folly 
of despair and abandoned ambition of any others who have become 
similarly afflicted. 

To what an extent one can become endeared to the hearts of his 
fellows, even in hours of sorest trial and suffering, is well shown in a 
memoriam printed on the front page of a recent edition of a popular 
and widely-distributed daily paper of the Southwest.! 


Within this narrow space, today, many thousand must find grievous news. 
You who, daily, for more than five years past, sought this inglenook in the printed 
page, will share the sorrow that oppresses us who knew personally the Staff Poet, 
and knowing, loved him, for the Staff Poet is dead. A sweet spirit, a guileless 
heart, a brave soul housed in a frail body. This was the Staff Poet. In every 
relation of life true to the right, in every phase of his character lovely, in every 
condition of good or ill health a modest, courageous gentleman he. Yesterday, 
after many months of increasing weakness, the end came. For days he sat up 
propped with pillows in his bed or supported by the arms of his dearest, with 
trembling hands penning the daily ‘‘ weather verse’”’ and keeping the faith with 
his reader friends. And never once through all the weary weeks did he betray 
to his readers the secret of his impending tragedy. Always it was the cheery 
note he sang; always the merry rhyme he tuned, and never a daunted moment 
came to him as he faced with clear vision the finality. Then, yesterday, he 
smiled confidently to those about him, yielded all, and lay back in death. A 
friend that friends loved has passed. A light that was set upon a hill has gone 
out. The Staff Poet is dead, and we who worked at his side are yielding to his 
memory the unguarded tribute of tears. 


Leaving the realm of the muses there is a very practical means of 
usefulness available to some of those afflicted with chronic pulmonary 
tuberculosis. The wide and ever broadening field of medicine is Pe- 


1 Printed in the Dallas News, December 9, 1914. 
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manding specialization by physicians and each decade sees the con- 
stricting bands tighten, limiting him to a narrower sphere of action. 
The same is true of the nursing profession. Nurses are confining them- 
selves to infectious diseases, orthopedics, obstetrics and other branches 
in order to perfect their acumen and to better serve their patients. 
Indeed, the slogan of the whole medical world today is “Speciali- 
zation.” The tuberculosis nurse is the latest addition to the nursing 
profession and one necessitated by the increasing activity against the 
disease. She is nursing the patients in the sanatorium, in private 
homes and at the health resorts, but the greater army of recruits is 
being sent into the tenement and factory districts and into the schools, 
searching for the suspected cases and guiding the positive ones, con- 
stituting that rapidly-increasing body of the visiting tuberculosis nurses. 

Relatively few healthy nurses register for tuberculosis in home or 
sanatorium practice, where actual bedside nursing and the closest 
contact with the infected are necessary, although less difficulty is 
experienced in procuring them for visiting work where the duties are 
less hazardous. This indifference, principally due to independence, 
born of success in fields more lucrative and productive of immediate 
results, is fed by an inherent fear, “phthisisphobia,” cultivated in gen- 
eral hospitals from which positive cases of pulmonary tuberculosis 
are excluded. Yet in the general hospital the nurse is expected to 
acquire a working knowledge of all prevalent diseases. This means 
that the bulk of the actual bedside work must devolve upon the shoul- 
ders of those who have had or still have tuberculosis in an arrested 
form. Happily is this true, for it opens an opportunity for independent 
livelihood and a life of usefulness to scores of mentally active and 
zealous young women whose former vocations are closed to them for 
obvious reasons when their affliction becomes clinically evident. It 
is conceded that the chronic “open” case, though “‘arrested,’”’ should 
not return in most instances to the office or shop of former employ- 
ment for fear of infecting the other employees. This is a splendid 
doctrine of prophylaxis for the others, but what is to be done with the 
one who has been rehabilitated and restored to former working capacity? 
She may be facing unemployment or a life of dependence. 

The vocation of nursing assumes a providential aspect to the patient- 
nurse in enabling her to continue the “out door life’ while pursuing 
her duties. While in training, she continues to be under the sur- 
veillance of the sanatorium staff and her responsibilities grow con- 
comitantly with her physical ability. Should her lesions become active, 
the fact is quickly detected and she is ordered to “chase the cure’’ 
again until the exacerbation subsides. After completion of her course, 
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should she engage in private practice in the sanatorium or home, she 
shares her patient’s routine out-door living with her. 

There is a noticeable absence of phthisisphobia about the ex-patient 
nurse, which Dr. Adolphus Knopf so aptly says is one of the biggest 
obstacles in the successful handling of phthisical patients. She is not 
afraid of her patient. She has been drilled in the causes and prevention 
of tuberculosis; she is familiar with the characteristics of the tubercle 
bacillus; she understands the relation of bacillus to the body and knows 
the places favorable for germ growth ez-corpore. This knowledge dis- 
pels fear and places in the nurse’s hands a potent weapon for disease 
extermination. 

“Suffering makes all the world akin” is truly applicable to the 
small sphere occupied by such a nurse and her patients. She readily 
appreciates the little aches and pains her charge is subject to and is 
not inclined to regard her as a neurasthenic. Her powers of percep- 
tion have been sharpened in the school of experience and she scents 
in the “attack of cold,” blood-streaked sputum and pains in the 
chest, evidences of disease activity which need immediate attention. 
Furthermore, she knows that her patient cannot be careless by cough- 
ing with the mouth uncovered and in disposing of her sputum without 
danger of infecting other members of the household. By watching 
for these discrepancies and by personally supervising ventilation and 
the proper disinfection of bed linen, wearing apparel and dishes of the 
patient, she renders invaluable service to the health of the entire 
household. The duty of the nurse of the tuberculous does not end in 
the care of her patient. 

The ex-patient nurse’s presence is a bulwark against those at home 
who would persuade the convalescent to relax his rigid routine and 
her own regained health and strength are an inspiration to her charge. 

I claim for the ex-patient nurse a quicker appreciation of signs and 
symptoms of early pulmonary tuberculosis among the children and 
adults whom she sees in her visits as a district nurse. Shortness of 
breath on slight exertion or any other symptom such as recurring 
headaches in the afternoon, sharp sticking pains in the chest, night 
sweats, occasional spitting of blood and frequent prolonged “colds,”’ 
coupled with a feeling of fatigue in the morning, or gastric disturbances 
and a slight morning “hack’’ have a peculiar significance to her. They 
are the danger signals of incipient pulmonary tuberculosis with which 
she is familiar and which make her send the suspects promptly to a 
competent diagnostician. 

Has the sanatorium a duty in this matter? I am of the opinion 
that in the nursing of the advanced consumptive we are not entirely 
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justified in subjecting, day after day, healthy nurses to the risks inci- 
dent thereto. Years ago Sir William Osler made the momentous 
remark that ‘‘nowhere had it been possible to trace the source of 
infection of one individual to a properly-conducted sanatorium.” 
We all like to feel that our sanatorium is a properly-conducted one 
and to hear it commended for its immaculateness, yet there creeps in 
occasionally the suspicion that at some time, somewhere, a secluded 
focus of infection is established about the rooms by the irresponsi- 
bility of a moribund patient. This “nest’’ is soon destroyed, but the 
health of a well woman, reduced by fatiguing duties day after day, 
might be jeopardized by such. I do not mean to intimate that the 
tuberculous nurse may not be re-infected, but I do believethe recur- 
ring “doses” need be larger and the predisposing causes more pro- 
nounced for such to occur in one who has developed immunity by 
previous infections and exacerbations. Further than a duty, the sana- 
torium has a privilege in such a humanitarian work. The functions of 
the tuberculosis sanatorium are to arrest or cure the disease; to edu- 
cate; to make comfortable the dying and, last but not least,to restore 
working ability and earning capacity in its patients. The last responsi- 
bility is one fraught with many interesting possibilities for the sociolo- 
gist and will receive more attention as we progress in our anti-tuber- 
culosis campaign. I believe firmly it is the duty of the tuberculosis 
sanatorium to train nurses for the tuberculous and furthermore to 
confine that training to women with tuberculosis. That such nurses 
have made good is attested by the spread of the movement among 
sanatoria in the past five years. 

The inquirer will want to know something of the practical testing 
out of this plan. The limited space will not permit even an enumera- 
tion of the progressive sanatoria that have their own training schools 
and those only for tuberculous women. As far as the writer knows, 
the first training school of the kind in this country was established at 
the Henry Phipps Tuberculosis Institute in 1904. In 1907, one was 
established at the White Haven (Pa.) Sanatorium. The next was 
established at Eudowood Sanatorium, Towson, Md., in the summer 
of 1908. The movement has since spread throughout the country. 
The writer is more familiar with the school at Eudowood Sanatorium 
and will give a brief synopsis of its organization. The school opened 
December 21, 1908, with four pupils under the direction of Dr. A. M. 
Forster and Miss M. L. Whitney. At its inception, it was decided to 
make eligible for admission only those who had pulmonary tubercu- 
losis in an “‘arrested’’ or “apparently cured” form. Applicants must 
have had a grammar school education or better, and be well recom- 
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mended. Probationers are received from the United States and Canada 
and serve three months, during which time they are judged according 
to their aptness, sympathy, demeanor, and physical ability. The 
curriculum consists of: practical nursing, seven hours; materia medica 
and pharmacy, two; elementary chemistry, one; dietetics, two; medical 
topics (principally tuberculosis), one; anatomy and physiology, one; 
hygiene, one; elementary microscopy, one; and minor surgery, etc., 
one hour per week. These studies are distributed over two terms 
of one year each. Pupils are on duty nine hours per day and are given 
their books and $10 per month for incidentals. Duties are increased 
according to their strength. Their physical condition is never lost 
sight of by the staff and pupils are required to sleep out and ‘chase 
the cure” when off duty. The pronounced improvement of the majority 
of them, as is demonstrated by the diminution of signs and symptoms, 
gain in weight and increasing physical endurance, is a refutation of the 
impotency of the tuberculous woman as a nurse. 

Eudowood Sanatorium, having a maximum capacity of 105 patients 
of all stages, never needs a large class of nurses. The average size has 
been eight and these, with the two head nurses, have constituted the 
nursing staff. Since the opening of the school, over one hundred appli- 
cations have been received and thirty-six probationers have been 
admitted. After ‘chasing the cure” for six months to two years, all 
of these felt the inadvisability of returning to their former occupation 
or were persuaded for other reasons to become tuberculosis nurses. 
They came from eleven states and Canada. According to their physi- 
cal condition they were classified as, incipient, 20; moderately advanced, 
15, and far advanced, 1. Their ages ranged from 19 to 34, the average 
being 23 years. Their previous occupations were: housewives and home- 
work, 11; child’s nurse, 1; hospital attendant, 1; travelling saleswoman, 
1; clerks, 4; hairdresser, 1; saleswomen, 2; stenographers, 2; photogra- 
pher, 1; seamstresses, 3; school teachers, 2; fore-woman in factory, 1; 
milliners, 2; social worker, 1; students, 2. Of the thirty-six admitted 
as probationers, thirty-four were accepted. Of these, twelve gradu- 
ated and eight remain in the school today. Four pupils subsequently 
found the work unsuitable and resigned; three were dismissed for poor 
deportment and three for inefficiency; three left for various reasons 
and one developed a non-tuberculous illness. Only one developed 
sufficient activity to compel her to discontinue training. Several others 
lost time during their course, frequently, however, against their will. 
Five of the graduates lost no time from duty on account of illness, 
while the other seven lost from one week to four months. This time 
was subsequently made up. Of the graduates, two have married; 
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one has broken down mentally as well as physically and nine are 
pursuing their profession. One is head nurse in a small sanatorium 
and receives $60 per month; four others have institutional positions; 
three are engaged in private practice and one, a recent graduate, is 
resting at home before accepting cases. 

It is distinctly understood that these women are trained to nurse 
tuberculous patients only and the prevalence of this wide-spread disease 
assures them occupation in this restricted medical field. Last year 
the undergraduates alone earned $582 for the institution. The number 
of women trained and prepared for a suitable vocation in this training 
school amounts only to the proverbial ‘drop in the bucket,’”’ but the 
results already achieved are gratifying to those who have had a part 
in the undertaking and commend the movement to the larger sanatoria 
where larger classes are necessary. 


OBSTETRICAL NURSING! 


By ELIZABETH BURTTLE 
Fargo, North Dakota 


One of our noted men in the obstetrical world has said that it is 
doubtful if in all the realm of medicine and nursing there is a class of 
patients which has suffered so much neglect and abuse as that of the 
lying-in women and the new-born. When a woman has proved her 
incapacity for continuous sustained work in any other direction or has, 
apparently, out-lived her usefulness in every other capacity, she can 
yet do confinement nursing for eight or twelve dollars a week. She 
has been present at a few confinements, where a practitioner of a pre- 
vious generation has officiated, and his methods and results are, to her, 
the only ones worth knowing. Time goes on and art and science 
advance, but if a man convertible to new ideas after forty is a rarity, 
what isa woman? Ignorant, weak or lazy, hide-bound by antiquated 
medical opinions and midwives’ and old grannies’ wisdom, she pre- 
sents a veritable Chinese inertia to any attempt at bringing modern 
science into the lying-in room. She will frighten the patient by the 
terrible danger to life into lying flat upon her back and will cause many 
an hour of mental anguish by wise diagnosis of tongue-tie or reten- 
tion of urine. 

The obstetrical nurse has a great field before her, one which should 
prove to be one of the most satisfactory of the nursing profession. 


1 Read at the third annual meeting of the North Dakota State Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, Grand Forks, April 27, 28. 
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There is in this work ample room for the exercise of both talent and 
virtue and the nurse who possesses conscience, courage and tact, cer- 
tainly may do much toward lessening the dangers which have hereto- 
fore fallen upon the puerperal women. 

The duties of the nurse are manifold, but the first and foremost 
one is that of preventing infection by always exercising the greatest 
aseptic precautions in regard to the patient. By being quick to observe 
any danger signals which may give warning of coming complications 
and reporting the same, the nurse may be of the greatest service not 
only to her patient but the doctor as well. 

After the completion of the third stage of labor, the patient will 
often be found to have chills which, however, are not followed by any 
rise of temperature. After the vulvar toilet has been made, the abdomi- 
nal binder applied, and the patient made comfortable, she will sleep 
if not too nervous. The nurse must then remain watchful; she must 
know that the flow of blood from the uterus is not excessive and that 
the patient’s sleep is a restful one and not a dangerous unconsciousness 
caused by internal bleeding. 

During the first few days after delivery the lochia is bloody and 
quite profuse in some women; about the third, fourth or fifth day it 
begins to assume a brownish color which each day gradually becomes 
lighter; near the tenth day it is pink or yellowish. The amount gradu- 
ally decreases. The lochia has a certain characteristic odor which can 
hardly be mistaken and it is important that the nurse know how to 
tell the difference between the characteristic and the foul odor. If 
foul, the doctor must be told of it, as it may be a symptom of 
complication. 

The temperature usually remains normal but, if above normal, the 
cause may be found in the distention of the breasts by milk, in neglect 
of proper attention to the bowels, discomfort due to retention of urine, 
or worry. If it rises above 100, especially on the third or fourth days 
and if followed or preceded by chills, however slight they may be, infec- 
tion may be feared and the doctor should at once be notified. If the 
pulse should rise suddenly above a hundred, in a case where no exer- 
tion or mental excitement has taken place, the nurse need be on the 
lookout for other symptoms, as this may be a forerunner of other 
complications. 

During the first few days after delivery the patient is nearly always 
constipated and it is necessary to produce evacuation of the bowels 
by the use of enemata and mild cathartics. The patient often has 
difficulty in urinating the first time after labor. In this case the nurse 
may try the various ways of inducing micturition; if necessary to 
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catheterize, the utmost aseptic precautions should be exercised. There 
is a marked decrease in the amount of urine voided the first few days 
after labor. 

The secretion from the breast is first colostrum and is usually 
small in amount; on the second and third day it becomes more yellow 
and soon changes into milk. The breasts are soft to the touch up to 
the second or third day when some women complain of soreness in 
them and they are hard and tense. If this condition does not sub- 
side soon, the nurse will treat them according to the doctor’s orders. 
Should massage be ordered, it must be given gently in order not to 
damage the delicate tissue of the gland. The strokes should be directed 
away from the nipple, as the object is to encourage the flow of blood 
away from the breast. If left to her own responsibility, the nurse 
will apply a moderately tight binder which often relieves this condi- 
tion. After this the breasts assume more fulness but are soft and do 
not cause any trouble unless over-distended by milk, which can be 
relieved by restricting the patient’s fluid diet or by the use of the 
breast pump. Cracked nipples and resulting mastitis are more or 
less common and these it is a nurse’s duty to avoid. Nipples will 
sometimes crack in spite of all that can be done to prevent, but if they 
are kept scrupulously clean there should be no infection of the gland. 
A cracked nipple should be treated as an open wound—asterile dressing 
should not only be put on, but kept on when the baby is not nursing, 
and then it is often advisable to use a sterilized nipple shield. The 
nurse should remember that an infected breast means not only much 
suffering to the mother and may deprive the baby of a portion of its 
nourishment with unfavorable results, but may also lead to cancer 
in the mother’s later life. 

About the second day the patient, if a multipara, will often com- 
plain of uterine pains, especially upon nursing the baby. Little can 
be done upon the part of the nurse to relieve these “after-pains’’ or 
uterine contractions. The doctor may order a sedative if they are 
too persistent. 

Careful record should be made of anything the patient complains 
of. If ever such symptoms as headache accompanied by vertigo and 
dimness of vision be complained of, especially if accompanied by sharp 
pain, the nurse must be on the lookout for hemorrhage. 
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NURSING CARE OF THE INSANE IN THE UNITED STATES 


This report on Care of the Insane was prepared by Katherine 
Tucker, chairman of the Committee on Care of the Insane, of the 
American Nurses’ Association, and is published by request of the Board 
of Directors of that Association. 


When we consider that there are approximately 200,000 patients suffering 
from mental diseases being cared for at present in hospitals for the insane in 
this country, we realize to some degree the extent and importance of the prob- 
lem. It is very pertinent for us as nurses to ask what part the nursing profession 
is playing and what contribution it is making in the care and prevention of 
this most prevalent sickness. At the outset I think we have to admit that asa 
profession we are only just beginning to see our opportunity and to hear a very 
faint call for our services in this field from the doctors and the public. Your 
Committee, all of whom are directly connected with some form of work for the 
mentally ill, feel very strongly that the time has come when nurses must take 
their place in the forward movement for the adequate care and ultimate pre- 
vention of mental diseases as they have in the tuberculosis and infant welfare 
movements. As a first step in this direction, it was deemed necessary to know 
the exact present status of nursing the insane in this country. Though printed 
questionnaires are, in many ways, so unsatisfactory, one carefully prepared may 
bring forth most illuminating information, and this seemed the only practical 

t this time of gathering together the facts we desired. 

Because of the hearty codperation of the National Committee for Mental 

Hygiene your Committee on the Care of the Insane is able to report on the result 

a questionnaire sent out to all the state hospitals for the insane in the United 
States. The questionnaire was made out by your Chairman in collaboration 
with Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, Director of Special Studies of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. The Natignal Committee for Mental Hygiene 
assumed the entire expense. Your Committee’s report consists in a summing 
up of the material obtained from this questionnaire. From 154 questionnaires 
sent to state hospitals, 71 answers have been received. Though this is not even 
half of the number sent out, the answers are sufficiently typical for us to draw 
conclusions from them in regard to all of the state hospitals for the insane in 
the country. 

In the 71 hospitals heard from, 30 have no training school at all for nurses, 
| all the work being done by attendants. Therefore the figures that follow will 
. relate to the 41 state hospitals where there is a training school. 

~ It was surprising to note that in the majority of the state hospitals where 
there are training schools these have been organized for over ten years, many 
of them for over twenty years. This fact is discouraging, viewed in connection 
with their standards. In 16 of the training schools the course is two years. In 
10, it is three years, and in the others it varies between two and three years. In 
certain of the hospitals the training school makes a distinction between nurses 
who will be eligible for their R.N. and those who will not. A course of three 
years is required for those who are eligible, while only two years is required for 
those who are not. This is certainly paradoxical, as those who have had the 
least preparation for entering the training school would certainly seem to need 
the longer course. Such a variation would not tend to raise the standard of the 
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TES school as a whole. Two or three other schools have the nurses’ training tacked 
on to the course for attendants as a six months’ post-graduate course. . 
erine In the hospitals for the insane, the superintendent of nurses often holds a) 
* the most anomalous position. In 14 hospitals she is not allowed the title of super- 
oard intendent of nurses, but is called either assistant principal, or principal of the 


training school or, more frequently, simply the chief nurse. Though at first this 
may appear an insignificant fact, it does seem to take away from the dignity of 
the position and further facts bear out this feeling. The training and experi- 


ering ence of the superintendents vary. The largest number are graduates from a 
wt . hospital for the insane and have taken a post-graduate course in a general hospi- 
aed tal. Eight had only previous training and experience in a hospital for the insane, 


while an equal number had only experience in a general hospital. In 1 training 
school the superintendent was a woman physician, and in 4 the medical super- 
intendent of the hospital acts also as superintendent of the training school. 
Asai Their salaries vary from $50 to $100 a month, the majority being $75 and $100, 
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Your but in 8 hospitals the superintendent of nurses receives less than $65. Quite 
the often the superintendent has to act as head nurse in the operating room and in 
take one instance as occupational instructor in addition to her other duties. 
Sl In practically all of the hospitals it is noticeable how little complete authority 
: a is given to the superintendent of nurses. In only a few cases has she control of 
— the hours of the pupil nurses and in many instances she has no control over the 
inted classes or assignments. In but 14 state hospitals has she complete charge of the 
i may pupil nurses in these ways. In the other hospitals, classes, assignments and 
ctical hours are either entirely under the direction of the superintendent of the hospital 
or partially so. Though the charge nurses are a very important part of the 
nursing equipment of the hospital for the insane, in 14 hospitals the superin- 
result tendent of nurses has absolutely no authority over them and in 8 hospitals her 
nited authority is only partial. The same condition is found as to attendants, even 
— to a greater degree. The tendency seems to be to relegate the duties of the 


superintendent of nurses to the limited field of the training school in which there 
r may be but a few pupils, rather than to supervise those giving nursing care to 
—s the mentally ill throughout the institution. In very few instances does the 
_ superintendent have any authority over male attendants or nurses. When she 
—_— does have it, it is principally in connection with the class work of those taking 
draw the training school course. To be sure the training schools, as such, in state 
aude hospitals are comparatively small, the majority not having over 25 pupils, and 
many having between 10 and 15. There are, however, a large group of attend- 
vgrered ants and charge nurses, exclusive of pupils, in most of the hospitals this number 
v will being between 60 and 100, several having as many as 300 or 400. Thus the super- 
intendent of nurses has little or nothing to do with the greater part of the nursing 
service given to the patients. 
The qualification for admission to these training schools varies greatly. The 
-majority ask for only a grammar school education, though 13 require grammar 
school and one year high school or its equivalent. Three have no requirements 
whatsoever, and in many others the requirements are decidedly flexible. In 21 
of the hospitals their requirements for admission are the same or equivalent to 
the requirements in the general hospitals in their state. Very few hospitals 
had a higher age requirement than 18. When it is considered that no nursing} 
requires greater tact, maturity, and judgment than nursing the mentally ill,} 
this low age requirement is particularly significant. Usually the superintendent 
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of the hospital alone or in conference with the superintendent of the training 
school accepts the applicants, though in 13 hospitals the superintendent of nurses 
decides what pupils are suitable for the training school. The pupil nurses are 
paid anywhere from $15 a month as a minimum to $35 as a maximum, though the 
usual rate is $20 as a minimum to $25 as a maximum. 

The situation in regard to hours of work, vacation, etc., of pupil nurses in 
state hospitals is one of the most serious aspects of this whole question. Though 
6 of the training schools have the eight hour system, in almost all of the other 
35 hospitals the nurses are actually on duty from twelve to fifteen and one-half 
hours out of every twenty-four. To one who knows the strain of working with 
mentally sick patients, this statement is appalling. A few hospitals give abso- 
lutely no time off in a week and by far the larger majority, give only one-half 
day a week, even with these long hours. Two weeks annual vacation is almost 
the rule, though 3 give only one week, and 5 give ten anak Very few give any 
extra time off on holidays. 

As to the actual curriculum of the training school, ocbitieaite all say they 
attempt to approximate a general nurse’s training. The probationary period 
varies from six weeks to. six months, most being two or three months. One 
hospital has no probationary period at all. Thirteen of the hospitals give both 
practical and theoretical class work during the nurses’ probation, but in the 
others it amounts to little more than direction in their practical ward work. 
Four hours a week theoretical work throughout the year, with the exception of 
the summer, is the average. The lectures are given for the most part by the 
regular medical staff and superintendent of nurses, though in 6 hospitals the 
classes are entirely in the hands of the medical staff. Three hours’ practical 
work is the average, and this work is usually given entirely by the superin- 
tendent of the training school. The lectures given cover, as a rule, the follow- 
ing subjects: anatomy, physiology, materia medica, practical nursing, surgi- 
cal nursing, obstetrics, nervous and mental diseases, hydrotherapy, bacteriology, 
urinalysis and, in a few, dietetics. Only 18 out of the 41 hospitals where there 
are training schools are affiliated with general hospitals for obstetrics, surgical, 
and children’s diseases. This means that the nurses in state hospitals in most 
instances have no experience in general nursing except with comparatively few 
patients. “ 

In the answers received in regard to the housing and recreation facilities of 
the pupil nurses we find one of the explanations for the reason that so few women 
take up mental nursing. In 12 of the state hospitals the nurses have rooms 
off the wards of the patients, and in 9 other hospitals they are housed in,dormi- 
tories in the hospitals, in the administration building, or in separate quarters 
for them in the hospital building. Only 19 hospitals have nurses’ homes., In 
22 hospitals, anywhere from two to four nurses room together, there being only 
13 hospitals that afford separate rooms for their nurses. The majority of pupil 
nurses have no separate dining rooms, having to eat in the same dining room with 
the patients, sometimes at the same time, or before or after the patients have 
eaten, or else the nurses eat with the attendants and other employees of the 
hospital. Many hospitals make no provision whatsoever for the nurses to re- 
ceive callers and in the majority of cases they have to receive their friends in 
the public or general reception room. Five hospitals have tennis courts, 1 has 
golf links, and many afford an opportunity for dancing, but 9 hospitals make no 
provision whatsoever for revreation. To be sure, considering their hours of 
work, little time is afforded them for anything but work and some sleep. 
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Considering these facts it is not surprising that 23 hospitals tell us they have 
difficulty in securing suitable or enough pupil nurses. Those that state they 
have no difficulty, considering what most of them offer, make us seriously ques- 
tion their idea as to suitability. One superintendent writes that there has been 
no difficulty in securing nurses since the recent business depression! Cause for 
humor might be found in the explanations of the superintendents as to the reasons 
for this difficulty were it not so tragic. Only 2 of the number see any responsi- 
bility on the part of the training school or hospital for this condition. These 
2 feel that long hours and undesirable living accommodations have something 
todo withit. From the standpoint of the others the nurses are to blame. One 
gave the answer that the scarcity was due to lack of seriousness on the part of 
the younger generation and indifference as to their future prospects! To some 
of us it might seem rather that it is because of their interest in their future pros- 
pects that women do not wish to spend two or three years under such conditions. 
Many state that women do not wish to nurse the insane. The most frequent 
answer as to the grade of the pupil nurse is that she is fair. Poor education is 
the greatest drawback mentioned, though some hospitals frankly state that both 
as to education and personality they cannot get the proper type of women. In 
a little less than one-half of the training schools the nurses are eligible for the 

,examination for registration. From all these 41 training schools, out of the 
last class graduated, 64 nurses have received their R.N. 

Suggestions were asked for as to changes that would be recommended. The 
majority had no recommendations to make in spite of what seemed like serious 
conditions. Higher pay, higher educational requirements, affiliation with gen- 
eral hospitals, shorter hours, and a sharper distinction between nurses and 
attendants, were the most frequent suggestions. Other interesting remarks 
were the need of an extension of the training school throughout the whole hospi- 
tal; more women in the male wards; exchange of pupils with general hospitals; 
a larger teaching force. 

There are other noteworthy points. In by far the majority of the hospitals 
the training school for nurses does not extend beyond what is known as_the 
hospital wards, that is, the wards where the mental patients are treated for some 
physical illness; in other words, even yet the doctors themselves, to say nothing 
of the nurses and the general public, have not realized the great contribution 
nurses can make in caring for those suffering from mental disease. In many 
instances the training school seems to be merely offered in order to encourage 
a better class of attendants to come to the hospital by calling them nurses and 
giving them-some definite training. Some of the superintendents did not seem 
to discriminate between a training school for attendants and a training school 
for nurses, and certainly recognized no distinction between the service that might 
be offered by these two groups, except in respect to the care of the physically 
ill. 

In brief the following conclusions can be drawn from these figures and facts 
obtained through the questionnaire. 

1. Less than two-thirds of the state hospitals in the United States have a 
training school for nurses, which interpreted means that less than two-thirds 
of the state hospitals give trained nursing care to the patients within their walls. 
Even in hospitals that have training schools only about one-sixth of the patients 
receive care from the nurses; in other words, the nurse plays a very small and 
unimportant part at present in caring for this large group of patients. 
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2. Speaking generally, the reason for this is that neither doctors, nurses, nor 
the public have felt the need of nurses in this branch of medical work. Nurses 
themselves have not been free from the general prejudice in regard to the insane. 

The present status of training schools in state hospitals is as follows: 

1. The importance of the position of the superintendent of nurses is not 
recognized. Not enough previous training and experience is required; her salary 
is too low; she has little or only divided authority in regard to the training school; 
her jurisdiction is too limited in scope, as it should include supervision of all those 
giving nursing care, with the view to greatly increasing the number of trained 
nurses and decreasing the number of attendants. 

2. The requirements for admission to the training schools are too low, espe- 
cially as to age and education. These should correspond to the general hospital. 

3. The hours are far too long. In this branch of nursing, especially, an 
eight-hour day is essential and at least three weeks annual vacation. 

4. In most instances the curriculum is not sufficiently well rounded. This 
should correspond to the curriculum of general hospital training schools. 

5. Less than two-thirds of the state hospitals affiliate with general hospitals. 
Every state hospital should affiliate with the training school of a general hospi- 
tal as part of its regular course. The general hospital training school should 
be ready and glad to give this codperation. 

6. The living conditions of the nurses in state hospitals is most deplorable 
and one of the most serious defects. Ina large number of the state hospitals the 
nurses live off the wards of the patients, eat in the same dining room, and have 
little or no opportunity for recreation. Due to the difficult nature of the work, 
particular attention should be given to the comfort and recreation of the nurses 
and to the possibility of their getting entirely away from their work when off 
duty. 

Your Committee on the Care of the Insane would recommend the following 
as to the next steps for this Committee to take: The formation in each state 
of a special committee on the Care of the Insane, preferably to ke called a Com- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene, these local committees to be formed in connection 
with the state nursing organization. The Committee on Mental Hygiene of the 
National Organization of Public Health Nursing, in its 1914 report, also reported 
the desirability of forming state committees on mental hygiene. Therefore 
your Committee would recommend that the organization of these local com- 
mittees be carried on in codperation with this other committee on mental hygiene. 
It should be the duty of these state committees to know the conditions in their 
state relative to the nursing care of the insane. They should bend their energies 
to raising the standards of the training schools in their districts and to establish- 
ing training schools where these do not exist, Every possible assistance would 
be given them by the national committee.( Such a program means education, 
particularly among nurses themselves, for until nurses see their opportunity they 
can scarcely expect the doctors and the general public to recognize it.) Further 
than this, your Committee will get into shape for reference use a tabulated 
presentation of the material obtained from this questionnaire on the training 
schools in state hospitals. 
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Inefficient Fumigation 


INEFFICIENT FUMIGATION 


By MABEL F. HUNTLY, R.N. 
Chicago, Illinois 


A nurse in a small general hospital was ordered to fumigate a room 
from which a tuberculous patient had been discharged after an occu- 
pancy of twenty weeks. Twelve hours later the room was entered by 
a head nurse who found that the nurse had sealed it for fumigation 
just as it was left on the discharge of the patient, except that the bed 
linen had been thrown over the chair back, the mattress over the foot 
of the bed, and the bureau drawers opened. I hear quite a large 
body of nurses asking: “‘What more do you want? We have been 
taught not to clear a room, but to fumigate as it stands.” 

Look about this room for a minute with the eyes of the nurse who 
entered to inspect it. On the window sill is a sputum box, a metal box 
with paper refill, but the patient was feeble, the cup two-thirds full, 
and he had not been able to keep the outside clean. On the bedside 
table stand his drinking glass and tube; a plate with fruit peelings and 
knife. On the floor is the gauze handerchief, soiled with sputum and 
blood, as it fell from his hand. Various magazines and papers litter 
the table and bureau; all have been handled within the week by the 
patient, for the hemorrhage and death have come after some weeks 
of comparative comfort during which he was up and about his room. 
An open box of ‘‘Lowney’s” caused the head nurse to wonder if her 
pupil had thoughts of a feast after “it was fumigated;” the tooth and 
shaving brush, a half-used cake of soap and other toilet articles are still 
in evidence but, without attempting to enumerate further, the room 
contained all the various and now useless, articles which were daily 
and hourly needed and handled by the patient whose every touch meant 
contamination. 

The room had been fumigated according to the health laws of the 
state, but how nearly have we reached the point of rendering a room 
and its furnishings sterile when we disinfect if after the manner de- 
scribed? Formaldehyde gas, the bacteriologists tell us, is a very efficient 
germicide for every microérganism which it can reach, but its pene- 
trating powers are almost nil; therefore only the top of the magazine 
or paper is sterile, the inside surfaces and surfaces upon which they 
lay are still infected. Will the nurse who now clears the room treat 
them as infected material? The outside of the sputum box is sterile, 
the surface upon which it rested, and its bottom are not. It is also 
still filled with non-sterile sputum; will she remember that in handling 
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it? The dishes, now “disinfected’’ will probably be put with other 
“‘clean” dishes to be washed; what about the under surfaces to which 
the gas was unable to penetrate? It is impossible to expose all of the 
many surfaces of two or three sheets and blankets, a spread, pillows 
etc., to direct contact with the gas and, even if the nurse thinks of this 
and carefully gathers the soiled linen and takes it directly to the solu- 
tion ready for this purpose, there will be many organisms scattered into 
the air of the ‘‘disinfected” room in the process. 

In fact, are we not, in clearing the room of all these articles which 
could be much more completely disinfected by other methods, undoing 
our work of fumigation of the room which, with its furnishings, must be 
fumigated with the gas? We can neither burn, boil nor immerse in 
solution the walls of the room, the Lureau, etc. We gain a feeling of 
false security by the use of the gas, which makes the further cleaning 
of the room seem an unimportant task which need not be accompanied 
by any especial aseptic precautions, for has it not been fumigated? 

There is a very decided inconsistency in practicing daily the boiling 
of dishes, immersion of linen, burning of sputum cup refills and then, 
on the discharge of the patient, being afraid to handle these same 
articles until they have been fumigated. If, in the disinfecting proc- 
ess they were rendered sterile, there could be no criticism of this method, 
but, on analysis, it would seem that this is an ideal impossible to reach 
with a gas which cannot penetrate porcelain, glass, various folds of 
linen, paper, etc. 

Let us not forget that the most efficient antiseptic of all is pre- 
vention of contamination and teach our nurses to care for the patient, 
the public and herself with this thought constantly in mind. The 
most efficient germicide is the flame; therefore, all infected useless 
articles should be burned as soon after contamination as possible, and 
next to burning, comes steam under pressure and boiling. If, then, 
the installation of a sterilizer for the steaming of mattresses, pillows, 
blankets and patients’ clothing is practicable, let us have that in our 
hospitals together with adequate sterilizers for dishes, bed utensils, 
ete. And, if we haven’t this modern apparatus, let us expose the sur- 
faces of our mattresses, etc., as completely as possible to the formalde- 
hyde and boil in a covered basin, pail, or wash boiler every porcelain, 
glass or agate utensil. 

Our system of cleaning a room in a private home or in the hospital 
which has no steam sterilizer resolves itself into something like this: 

1. As soon as the patient is discharged, gather into fresh paper 
sacks every article which can be burned and carry directly to the 
furnace or incinerator, or at least place the sacks directly into a covered 
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receptacle which should be emptied directly into the incinerator at 
stated times. (Remember that toilet articles, etc., will never be used 
again and should be burned at once.) 

2. Place all dishes in their sterilizer, cover with water and boil. 

3. Place all enamel and agate utensils in their sterilizer and boil. 

4. Gather all linen into a clean or sterile bag or sheet and immerse 
immediately in disinfecting solution. 

5. Seal windows, transoms, etc. 

6. If practicable, suspend the mattress and pillows in the center 
of the room and sprinkle them well with water. (Fortunately, the 
bacteriologists tell us, bacteria cannot penetrate the closely woven 
ticking and surface disinfection of these articles is sufficient if we make 
it possible for the gas to reach all surfaces.) 

7. Hang blankets, completely unfolded, over head and foot of bed; 
they may even be suspended from light fixtures, picture moldings, etc. 

8. Leave the heat turned on, if it can be done without admitting 
air at the same time. Sprinkle water freely over all surfaces, floor 
included. Pull down the window shades. 

9. Introduce the gas. 

10. Seal the door from the outside. 

11. Leave sealed according to the state law. 

12. Unseal the room and clean it from ceiling to floor, including 
every article of furniture, bedding, etc., as thoroughly as if it had re- 
ceived no fumigation whatever. Particles of dust and dirt may so 
surround the bacteria that the gas cannot find entrance. 


HOSPITAL SOCIAL SERVICE! 


By SARAH BURROWES 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The old-fashioned family physician, whatever his shortcomings, 
had this great advantage over the staff of a modern hospital: he knew 
his patient as a human being, not simply as a case. He knew the 
family, with all its physical and moral tendencies; he knew the occupa- 
tion and the financial status of his patient; he knew his social connec- 
tions, his church, his fraternity and, therefore, he knew that the best 
remedy for Mrs. Jones’ nervous indigestion was not nux vomica and 
gentian, but a good, straight-from-the-shoulder temperance talk with 


1 Read at the eleventh annual meeting of the Michigan State Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation and second annual meeting of the Michigan State League of Nursing 
Education. 
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her husband. He did not tell Sam Smith to take a trip to Bermuda 
for his cough; he quietly suggested to the generous wife of Sam’s old 
employer that she send Sam milk and eggs every day. As he drove 
past Mary Martin on the street, he would call out to ask how much 
the baby weighed now and whether Johnny’s braces were helping him. 
But to the hospital physician a patient is a figure without a back- 
ground. An ever-changing procession passes through the wards and 
dispensary. The overworked physician and nurse treat the disease; 
but they have little time to become acquainted with the man inside 
of the body, still less with his usual environment, yet modern pre- 
ventive medicine recognizes that both the origin of disease and its 
remedy often lie in the character and environment of the patient; in 
his heredity, his occupation, his home, his social connections. To 
investigate and correct these, the social worker has been called in to 
supplement the doctor and the nurse. 

Sporadic attempts at social investigation and social relief have been 
made by volunteer visitors in various hospitals. As far back as 1859, 
the common sense of that great pioneer, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, 
recognized that, often, to cure the disease, she must cure the home. 
She herself visited her dispensary patients and sent to them charitable 
women with instruction and provisions and financial help, but it was 
not until October, 1905, that the first paid social worker was installed 
by Dr. Richard C. Cabot in the Out-Patient Department of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital in Boston. The immediate success of the 
work there led to the rapid adoption of the idea by other hospitals and 
dispensaries in Boston, New York, Chicago, and throughout the country. 
By 1912, social service had become so generally accepted as an essential 
of modern hospital equipment that, when the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation met in Detroit in September of that year, the report of the 
meeting in The Survey criticized Michigan as being behind the times, 
because there were no social service nurses in its hospitals. That very 
year the Woman’s Hospital of Detroit employed a social worker. It 
was followed by other Detroit hospitals: Harper Hospital, Grace Hos- 
pital, the Children’s Free Hospital. The youngest social service de- 
partment in Michigan is that of the University Hospital, Ann Arbor, 
where I began work in November, 1914. 

Now just what does a social worker do? Her work varies greatly 
with the character of the hospital and of its patients. Some of the most 
successful social service departments are connected with dispensaries. 
There, it is largely follow-up work. The nurse is usually present at 
the interview between doctor and patient; she afterward visits the 
home to make certain that the doctor’s directions have been under- 
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stood and are being carried out; she discovers those factors in housing, 
diet, habits, family life, which are inimical to recovery, and she does 
her best to correct them, with the aid of the patient, his family and the 
proper outside agencies. 

In great hospitals like the Massachusetts General and Bellevue, 
social workers are assigned to special departments, dealing with chil- 
dren, orthopedics, tuberculosis, sex problems, psychoneurosis, etc. In 
dealing with some varieties of nervous disorder, the social worker 
has proved an invaluable aid to the physician. In a hospital like the 
Woman’s Hospital, Detroit, the work is almost entirely with mothers 
and babies; at the Children’s Hospital, with children and the home 
conditions affecting the child. 

Social service in the wards of a large general hospital presents an 
endless variety of problems. In the first place, it is the aim of the 
social worker to promote the cure by making every patient as con- 
tented and happy as possible while in the hospital. To this end, she 
superintends the distribution of flowers, fruit, games and other gifts. 
She loans suitable books and magazines to those able to read. She 
finds interpreters for foreigners. She writes letters to the family and 
friends at home. She does necessary errands for patients. She starts 
idle hands at work on basketry, knitting, rake-weaving, clay-modeling, 
wood carving. Handicraft is now recognized as a positive curative 
agent in some diseases. In the case of children, the social worker 
secures instruction for those able to do school work. In Ann Arbor, 
the social worker is assisted in these pleasant duties by volunteers 
from among the University students, who each give a definite hour 
a week to some one patient. 

The social worker also tries to discover and remove the cause for 
any anxiety which may be harassing a patient. For instance, when I 
was at the New York City Hospital, a Russian Jew in the ward sobbed 
and wailed and refused to be comforted by anything doctor and nurse 
could do. I finally got out of him that his family was to be evicted 
the next day. That night I hunted up the tenement and interviewed 
his wife and daughter. The next morning I took the case to a Jewish 
society and was able to assure the patient that his loved ones would 
be cared for. From that hour he began to get well. Often it is neces- 
sary to seek the relatives of a patient. Sometimes they have been 
estranged and a reconciliation is effected. Sometimes they have evaded 
their financial responsibility for their sick kinsman. 

One way in which a social worker may help a charity hospital is 
by investigating the financial status of patients, insisting upon pay- 
ment for treatment by such as are able to pay. On the other hand, 
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she may recommend free treatment for those she finds unable to pay. 
The social worker may aid the medical diagnosis by finding out from 
the family or friends of a patient significant facts concerning his physi- 
cal or moral heredity, his home surroundings, or his working condi- 
tions. But her largest field lies with the discharged patient. His 
needs are many and varied. Sometimes he only requires an escort 
to the train or to his distant home. Sometimes he needs clothes. 
Clothing is, of course, a primary need of the little strangers who enter 
this world through the Maternity Department. The King’s Daughters 
and church sewing societies of Ann Arbor are kept busy all the year 
making infant outfits. Financial aid is often required. It may be only 
the price of a ticket home. It may be to pay for glasses, an artificial 
limb, or some orthopedic appliance prescribed by the physician. It 
may be for expensive medicine or for convalescent care. The social 
worker must know to what benevolent individual or society she can 
turn for a loan or a gift for such cases. The social worker should send 
to the proper institution those who leave the hospital blind, deaf, 
feebleminded, tubercular. Boarding places have to be found, often 
for a convalesent who should remain near the hospital, in order to 
continue treatment as an out-patient; sometimes for children whose 
mother cannot leave them at home when she herself comes to the hos- 
pital; or for mothers whose children are patients. Particular care is 
required in the selection of rooms for friendless girls who take positions 
other than domestics after their discharge. Sometimes a home is found 
for a baby whose mother must leave it all day, in order to support it 
and herself. 

A difficult task is the securing of suitable employment for dis- 
charged patients. If cccupation has contributed to the diseased con- 
dition, a new occupation should be found. That requires long search 
and many appeals. In desperation, Dr. Janeway organized a school 
for the handicapped in New York, where they are trained in metal 
work, wood work, needlework, etc., suited to their ability. Artistic 
cement work has been developed in New Sharon, Connecticut, and in 
Boston for cardiacs. A most successful pottery in California is operated 
by convalescent tubercular patients. But most of us must just do our 
best to find kindly individuals who will make a place for these people, 
anxious to work, whom no man wants to hire. 

Girls in the maternity and dermatological wards present most impor- 
tant and difficult problems. While they are in the hospital, we en- 
deavor to arouse their self-respect and their sense of social responsibility. 
In cases of illegitimate parentage, the father is hunted down, when 
possible, and forced to contribute to the support of the mother; and, 
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occasionally, induced to marry her. Whether she is married or not, 
we encourage a mother to keep her baby. Nothing helps a woman to 
live up to her highest standard like mother love, but few have the cour- 
age for the struggle against the world. If the baby is abandoned, the 
social worker must see that it is adopted by a desirable family or placed 
in the right institution. Then honest work should be secured for the 
mother and proper recreation and good social surroundings. These 
are hard to secure, but they must be secured to keep the girl from drift- 
ing back to a life which means ruin to herself and danger to society. 

These are some of the general classes of the social worker’s duties; 
but she never knows what she may be called upon todo. I have had 
to trace a girl who ran away from the hospital with clothes belonging 
to other patients and recover the stolen articles. I have had to meet 
the parents of a child who had died in the ward, and start them on their 
journey with the little body. I have had to guard patients under ar- 
rest. I have had to arrange for the deportation of aliens. Worst of 
all, I have had to conciliate visitors who thought they could tell the 
doctors and nurses how to run the hospital! 

A detailed case-record should be kept for the use of the social worker 
herself, of the staff, or of students of sociology, who may find in it val- 
uable material. A catalogue of resources should also be kept. One 
worker by herself can do nothing. It requires all the agencies for good 
in the community and the state to carry out the tremendous program 
of social service. The social worker is merely the girl at the switch- 
board who connects the need with the remedy. She should, therefore, 
have on record every individual and every organization she might sum- 
mon to her aid in the territory from which her patients come. This 
catalogue should include health officers; visiting nurse associations; 
probation officers; overseers of the poor; charity organization societies; 
legal aid societies; convalescent homes; sanitariums, public and pri- 
vate; institutions for the blind, the deaf, the feebleminded, the aged, 
the orphan; fraternal orders; social settlements; Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations; circles of King’s Daughters; 
churches. 

When the force is sufficiently large for research, social service de- 
partments have made special studies of occupational diseases; the 
results of sanitarium treatment; and other subjects. 

Social service is so new, that its organization is still in the experi- 
mental stage. In some hospitals the department is part of the training 
school; in some, it is a separate department under the hospital manage- 
ment; in others, it is supported entirely by voluntary contributions 
and is managed by a committee outside of the hospital. The most per- 
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fect organization which has thus far been evolved is that of the Univer- 
sity of Indiana, where the social service department is under the joint 
direction of the Department of Economics and the School of Medicine. 
Its work is carried out in the Indianapolis Dispensary by paid workers, 
assisted by volunteers from among the medical students and from out- 
side the University. This is an unusually extensive example of that 
coéperation so essential to the success of social service. To attempt 
social service in a hospital where it cannot count on the support of the 
officials, the staff, the nurses, and the general public, is useless. 

Besides the printed reports of established social service departments, 
the authority on the subject is Ida M. Cannon’s book, Social Work in 
Hospitals, a Contribution to Progressive Medicine, published by the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. 

A profession not yet ten years old can scarcely be expected to have 
formulated definite training. Courses preparatory to social service 
will doubtless be worked out in time by training schools for nurses, in 
conjunction with college departments of sociology, schools of philan- 
thropy, etc. A tentative beginning has been made at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, where the superintendent of nurses assigns two 
undergraduate nurses at a time to the social service department for 
three months, and where students of the Boston School for Social 
Workers are offered ten months in medico-social work. 

It is generally conceded that a hospital social worker should be a 
trained nurse, for she fits better into hospital life and she can under- 
stand the nature of the disease to which she must apply a social remedy. 
She should also have some knowledge of sociology and of the various 
movements of social betterment. The present pioneers in the profes- 
sion have usually had experience as visiting nurses, or nurses attached 
to free clinics or social settlements, where they have come in contact 
with people in their habitual surroundings and known them in their 
human relations, but no amount of training can make a successful social 
worker of one who lacks the fundamental requirements of common- 
sense, perseverance, resourcefulness, sympathy and humor. Any addi- 
tional good qualities the social worker may possess will be valuable; 
these are indispensable. A sentimentalist will be constantly taken in 
by experienced “‘bluffers.”” On the other hand, one cannot deal justly 
with any human being unless one can see his point of view and enter 
into his feelings. Humor preserves the balance between the soft heart 
and the hard head. Indeed, the social worker needs humor at every 
turn: to help her to keep her courage; to oil points of friction; to meet 
the everlasting criticism; to make her laugh at her own mistakes and 
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Whatever her qualifications, a nurse who is looking for money would 
be unwise to choose hospital social service, as the salaries for such work 
are usually lower than those paid for hospital administration or for 
private nursing, and it is no field for any one seeking a “soft snap.” 
The inexperienced may be tempted by short hours; usually from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p. m., with Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and holidays off duty, 
but after one has walked from nine to five, from ward to ward, to pro- 
bation court, railroad station, employment agency, up tenement stairs, 
and where not, her body aches with weariness, and her mind and heart 
cannot dismiss the perplexities of the day when the whistle blows. 

Social service means hard work, difficult problems, daily discour- 
agement, but, at the same time, it offers an endless variety of human 
interest. Often one is thrilled by unsuspected nobility in one’s patients 
or in one’s fellow workers. Now and then comes a chance to be of 
real, decisive help to some other life. One such opportunity makes it 
all worth while. 


INSPECTION OF TRAINING SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK 
STATE! 


By AMY M. HILLIARD, R.N. 


The statistics for the past year show a most gratifying increase in 
the number of candidates seeking entrance to the registered nurse 
training schools in this state. The educational credentials that have 
been submitted bear evidence that more women of sound education are 
entering the schools for nursing education. A large number are still 
being admitted under the equivalent but many of these equivalents 
stand for secondary education which is considerably in advance of one 
year’s secondary work. Unfortunately when diplomas or detailed 
statements are not submitted, definite credit cannot be given. 

Thirty-seven cards were issued for partial or complete college courses. 
621 cards (over one-quarter of the entire number) were issued for grad- 
uation from high school or its equivalent. 1022 cards were issued for 
one or more years of high school. 582 cards were issued for equiva- 
lents. 288 applications were not approved. 128 were too incomplete 
to receive ratings. 

It is very encouraging to note the number of nurse student certifi- 
cates which are being issued to candidates for entrance to nursing 
schools. 


1 Report of the Inspector of Nurse Schools read at the recent convention of 
the New York State Nurses’ Association. 
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A substantial number of our schools require the nurse student 
qualifying certificate before admission of candidate to preliminary 
course. Other schools refuse to admit students until the receipt of a 
card of approval from the department. On inspection this past sum- 
mer, I found in one school between 30 and 40 cards of approval for 
candidates that were not due to enter until two months later. 

There are registered under the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York, 328 schools of nursing. 135 of these schools are 
located in New York State. 

During the past year the following eight nurse training schools 
located in New York State have been registered: Broad Street Hos- 
pital, Oneida, formerly accredited; Ithaca City Hospital, Misericordia 
Hospital, New York City; Mt. St. Mary’s Hospital, Niagara Falls; 
Ossining Hospital; St. Joseph’s Hospital, Yonkers; St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital, Far Rockaway; United Hospital, Port Chester. 

The registration of one has been rescinded. The applications of 4 
were rejected as failing to meet the minimum requirements. Four 
schools are accredited. 

Six out-of-state schools have been registered in New York State: 
All Souls Hospital, Morristown, N. J.; Cambridge Hospital, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Lutheran Hospital, Cleveland, O.; Mary Fletcher Hospital, 
Burlington, Vt.; New England Baptist Hospital, Boston, Mass.; Oak 
Park Hospital, Oak Park, Ill. 

Three inspections have been made in each of four schools; two in 
each of 12 schools and one in each of 124 schools; in all, 16C inspec- 
tions. Of these, 147 inspections were made in schools already registered 
and 13 in schools seeking registration. 

1429 diplomas have been issued to graduates of registered nursing 
schools in the state, an increase of 118 over last year. 

In training there are 1856 first year pupils; 1654 second year 
pupils; 1110 third year pupils; totaling 4620 pupils, an increase of 292 
over last year. 

Over 2800 credentials have been acted on, an increase of more than 
600 over the year preceding. 2434 cards of approval have been issued. 

86 schools give three-year courses; 36 schools give from two to 
three-year courses; 13 schools give two-year courses; 5 schools allow 
four weeks’ vacation yearly; 49 schools allow three weeks’ vacation 
yearly; 76 schools only two weeks’ vacation yearly. The number of 
paid instructors is increasing as well as the number of paid lecturers. 
A few schools are giving definite attention to recreation for students. 

Both of my predecessors have given much time, thought and effort 
to secure the adoption of an adequate and uniform system of student 
records in our schools. Bulky record books are hard to duplicate and 
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to file conveniently. The result is that these books are likely to be 
transferred to an attic or basement and lost sight of. In one of the large 
schools in this state a very good record book has entirely disappeared 
and a graduate nurse seeking a supplementary course in college has 
been unable to get any record of her professional work in that school. 
The inspector not infrequently finds that with the advent of a new 
principal, the card system which had been installed at the request of 
the Department, is often modified or even completely discontinued. 
The Syllabus for the Guidance of Registered Nurse Training Schools con- 
tains an outline of an excellent system for student records. This was 
published in 1911, has not been revised, and I have seen no system 
which I thought was an improvement on it. Notwithstanding these 
facts, the student records in the average nurse training school in this 
state are very defective. The alumnae associations could lend mate- 
rial assistance in demanding that graduates of their schools shall be 
able to obtain credit for practical and theoretical instruction received. 
They can direct the attention of the training school committees to the 
fact that the Department of Nursing and Health, Teachers College, 
the American Red Cross and other organizations have had much diffi- 
culty and in some instances have been totally unable to get any records 
concerning the professional training of graduates of their schools. 

In the same Syllabus there is published an outline for instruction in 
dietetics, consisting of 30 periods during the preliminary course and 20 
periods during the intermediate course. There is still a belief preva- 
lent that the Department considers 12 periods sufficient to meet the 
requirements for satisfactory instruction in this, one of the most im- 
portant courses of nursing instruction. 81 schools of nursing in this 
state have no resident instructors in dietetics. This means that these 
schools are unable to give practical diet-kitchen training under compe- 
tent supervision. No appropriation whatever is made for the appoint- 
ment of graduate dietitians in the New York State hospitals for the 
insane.? Many of the smaller schools in the state provide much better 
instruction and supervision in this subject than is given in the larger 
schools. In two of these schools the dietitian, who is also a graduate 
nurse, acts as an assistant to the superintendent of the hospital, an 
arrangement that has been most satisfactory. It is difficult to conjec- 
ture what work a graduate nurse could satisfactorily undertake without 
a thorough knowledge of this subject, whether it be in the administra- 
tion of hospitals, supervising work of the pupils, caring for private 
patients or in any of the avenues of public health nursing. 

* Since compiling these statistics we have been notified of the appointment 


of a resident graduate dietitian at the St. Lawrence State Hospital, Ogdensburg. 
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Very little has been done to shorten the hours on duty forthe student 
nurse. The sentiment is strong against this abuse of service even 
among the faculty of schools where longest hours obtain. The reason 
most often given is that the nurses’ residence is too small to admit 
enough pupils to effect a change. That every new wing on a hospital 
necessitates a corresponding new wing on the nurses’ residence, should 
be fairly evident to hospital committees, but unfortunately it is the 
occasional rather than the average hospital that makes an adequate 
increase in the capacity of the nurses’ residence to meet the needs of an 
increase in the capacity of the hospital. Long hours on duty for pupils, 
followed by evening class and lecture periods must be the result. Eve- 
ning class work has been very generally discontinued and it would seem 
that 11 hours on day duty or 12 hours on night duty out of every 24 
hours would be quite long enough without adding class and lecture 
periods. Most of the evening class work is given in the very schools 
which exact the longest hours on duty for practical work. 

For some reason, difficult to fathom, the services of pediatrics and 
obstetrics are often combined. Indeed one hospital has erected a sep- 
arate building for these services so that it is impossible to separate them. 
Another hospital has set aside a floor in the private patients’ pavilion 
for this purpose. Although an effort is generally made to separate the 
nursing in these two departments during day hours, a single nurse is 
expected to care for both services at night. 

This brief presentation shows the wonderful opportunity for devel- 
opment along many lines and it must be observed that one person could 
not accomplish the constructive work for which the highly centralized 
system in the New York State Department of Education would give 
the opportunity. 

When we realize that we are working under a permissive and not a 
mandatory law and that this truly notable progress has been made 
possible by a steady and concerted effort on the part of the superinten- 
dents of nurse training schools, at no matter what cost, to raise their 
standards, we should all feel greatly encouraged. 

The Department of Nursing in the Education Department at Al- 
bany should include, in addition to the inspector, a secretary who shall 
be a graduate nurse of wide experience and who will be able to give 
her entire time to the work of the office. The correspondence of this 
department should not be interrupted for days and sometimes weeks 
at a time as has been necessary during the frequent absences of the in- 
spector from Albany. Inquiries from the nursing schools and the gen- 
eral public should be given prompt attention. 
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AN OUTLINE FOR INSTRUCTION OF PUPIL NURSES ON 
SOCIAL HYGIENE! 


By ADELAIDE BROWN, M.D. 


San Francisco, California 


The question of economic efficiency is absolutely interwoven with 
the question of personal health to the individual, and the question of 
civic efficiency is equally interwoven with the question of public health 
or social hygiene. The minute one’s life joins that of a group, personal 
hygiene and public hygiene problems become very nearly related. A 
nurse entering a training school must present for her work increased 
physical resistance to the new environment, which exposes her to 
the evils of a continuous housed life, many hours of service on foot and 
the constant association with depressed, if not diseased, individuals. 
Her environment is, therefore, abnormal in physical and mental ways 
and her health should be raised to its highest terms and constantly 
kept there, both by her training school and by her own intelligent 
watchfulness. Teeth, tonsils and feet should be kept in perf2ct con- 
dition throughout her training and in after work; not for esthetic, 
but absolutely for physical reasons. The insidious onset of general 
infections from bad teeth and tonsils in youth is too well-known today 
not to require of every nurse on entering a hospital previous careful 
attention to abnormal teeth or throat conditions. Weak feet are the 
bane of the early months of training and, neglected, are the crippling 
of many an otherwise excellent nurse. The wearing nature of foot pain 
is, after years of continuation, a great weakener of general nervous 
control. 

The environment of a nurse and its dangers should be carefully 
explained to pupil nurses. Typhoid claims too many victims among 
its caretakers for a disease whose exact source of entrance into the 
human body and exact method of contagion is so well understood. 
The respiratory tract as a place of entrance for other contagious dis- 
eases makes important its normal conditions in the individual. The 
presence of the earmarks of incipient or healed tuberculosis make 
apprehensive the training school medical advisors to the question of 
whether such a young girl should be admitted to life within doors. 

An intelligent understanding of venereal diseases should make part 
of such a preliminary course of instruction to nurses; the gonorrhoeal 
infection of the eyes in the new-born, and gonorrhoea spreading through 


1 Read at a meeting of the National Social Hygiene Society, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, August, 1915. 
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the wards where little girls are cared for in our general hospitals; con- 
genital syphilis with its score of victims on whose hands the abrasions 
of hangnails, etc., give the point for infection. Such cases prove the 
innocent contraction of these diseases, and women whose work calls 
them to care for this type of cases should intelligently understand their 
own risks. 

The biology of reproduction through the plant and animal kingdom 
and the details of human reproduction should be reviewed with the 
nurses. They are in the presence, often with no preliminary training, 
of the great pathological variations in life and are often warped in their 
own judgments by lack of a careful preliminary instruction on the abso- 
lute facts of human reproduction and its importance in the social organ- 
ization of life. An ideal given to a nurse early in her training is a source 
of great personal protection to her in her hospital life. A respect for 
the perfect expression of human relations gives a personal reserve which 
is valuable in her relations to patients and to physicians, where too 
often familiarity may breed contempt. 

As important as the personal training of the nurse to protect her 
physical health and her standards of life, is the fact that in every nurse 
we have a potential teacher. In the hours of service in the private 
home many questions are brought to the nurse from the inexperience 
of the young mother or her need to understand far more than she does, 
that must make a conscientious nurse feel at many points an inade- 
quacy in her training for her work. 

In connection with such a preliminary course of talks for nurses, 
there should be laid before her the great work in social hygiene which is 
taken up by the community. Public health nursing and social service 
nursing should be taught to every pupil nurse, not because every nurse 
will enter either field, but because every nurse should know the whole 
field of her profession offered to her. The city protects the individual 
in many ways. The boards of health and boards of education reach 
out to protect the baby, the community and the public school children. 
Public recreation introduces in the social life of the community its anti- 
dote to social degeneration. Playgrounds for children, supervised 
dancing, public concerts, etc., are all in a line to work against evils of 
city life. Nurses come in touch with every line of work intended to 
protect the individual against the faults and dangers of community 
existence. This is social hygiene work in its largest sense and nursing 
is its hand-maiden far more than any other profession. 

The pupil nurse must have some vision of this great field of work 
given her. Ideal in her own personal life, her hospital life and her 
future working life are to be kept before her. Her possibilities as a 
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social hygiene worker are always present and must be looked after and 
taken advantage of, by having constantly an attitude of wishing to 
meet the opportunity. After such a course of general lectures, perhaps 
six in number, nurses can be met in small groups and their personal 
need for instruction be brought out. The nurses’ reading room in 
every hospital should contain certain books on social hygiene and more 
particularly sex hygiene. A complete list of such books can be had by 
applying to the National Social Hygiene Society. The following is a 
short list, but a suggestive one to the nurse preparing herself to be of 
use to mothers in private nursing: 

Instruction of the Child in Laws of Sex, Lytton. 

The New Generation, Jewett. 

Seed Babies and the Story of Life, Morley. 

The Kallikek Family, Goddard. 

Education in Sex Hygiene, Wilson. 

Social Diseases, Lavinia Dock. 

The Survey should be subscribed for by every training school in the 
United States as the periodical giving the best insight into social service 
problems. 

Girls and the Mother of Girls, Mary G. Hood. 

The Renewal of Life, Margaret W. Morley. 

The Training of the Yonng in the Laws of Sex, Lyttleton 

Hygiene and Morality, Lavinia L. Dock. 


A RAY OF HOPE FOR LEPERS 


From east and west come reports of hopeful improvement and possible cure 
of lepers. At the Culion Leper Colony in the Philippines, Dr. Heiser has been 
using chaulmoogra oil with apparent success, while from Jerusalem, as reported 
by The Moravian, comes the report that at the Bethesda House in Paramaribo, 
Surinam, the Government Commission on Leprosy has pronounced one patient 
cured and two improved, with a prospect of cure. In these cases, the agent was 
ajuni oil. Whether these oils are similar or not, we do not know. 
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NARRATIVES FROM THE WAR 


IN CHARGE OF 
ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


The Daily Telegraph, London, has started a shilling fund to erect a 
memorial statue to Edith Cavell, the nurse who was shot by the Ger- 
mans at Brussels for assisting English, French and Belgian soldiers to 
escape from the country. Sir George Brampton, the sculptor, has 
promised to execute it as a labor of love. 

The French have conferred the Military Cross, with commenda- 
tion in army orders, on a long list of heroic women who, as nurses, staid 
at their posts, some during the German occupation and all under fire. 
One, Baroness Fain, was at Chateau Compeigne when it was occupied 
by the Germans and, in the words of the army order, “faced difficul- 
ties of every kind with calmness, dignity and firmness, ready for all 
eventualities and constantly encouraging the staff.” 

Mrs. Louis Herbert, the German wife of an English clergyman, was 
arrested in England on a charge of sending information regarding 
munitions of war to the enemy. The judge asked her if she had done 
this, and she replied, “Yes, I did.” The Judge remarked, ‘This 
woman has a conscience, she wishes to answer truthfully, she deserves 
credit for that.”” She was sentenced to imprisonment for six months. 

Champagne, long famous for its wine, has been the scene of some of 
the most frightful carnage in this awful war. The artillery fire has been 
so tremendous that over tens of square miles no vegetation is left; even 
the rabbits and rats have been exterminated. Almost three million 
shells were hurled into one area in three days by the French, cover- 
ing the whole country with a white powder. Surviving Germans, taken 
prisoners, were almost insane for days. 

An eye-witness personally inspected a captured gun turret, the doors 
of which were fastened with chains outside. Inside were three un- 
wounded, but unconscious, German soldiers. 

German children are assisting in conserving the national resources 
by a systematic collection of acorns, horse chestnuts, beech nuts and 
bass nut seeds. Oil is expressed from them and they are used as a food 
for animals. The Prussian Minister of Agriculture publishes direc- 
tions for their gathering, preservation and disposal. 
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Since the beginning of the war, two thousand French public school 
teachers have been killed in battle and eight thousand so severely 
wounded as to be unfit for service. 

For the second time in history a Russian woman has been awarded 
the Cross of St. George. It has been bestowed upon Ivanova, a Sister 
of Mercy, who died while heroically leading a Russian company in 
storming an enemy’s position after its officers had fallen. Czar Nicho- 
las wished thus to honor her memory. The first womanso distinguished 
was Marie Durova, who as an officer fought valiantly against Napoleon. 

It is stated that the Armenian massacres are no mere ebullition of 
Turk and Kurd fanaticism but have been administratively carried out 
in the most elaborate way. In the massacres nineteen years ago, there 
were 50,000 Armenian victims. Since last May, more than 800,000 
have perished. The intention seems to be to exterminate the race. 
They are seldom armed and proverbially unwarlike. ‘‘God,’’ says the 
Turkish proverb, ‘‘made the Armenian the brother of the hare.” 

A dispatch from Petrograd states that the Russian Red Cross Soci- 
ety has published a list of forty-six Sisters of Mercy who perished in 
the bombardment of a hospital by the Germans and Austrians. 

It is stated that King Edward VII of England foresaw this war as 
early as 1908, when Bosnia and Herzegovina were annexed by Austria 
in defiance of the Treaty of Berlin. 

Upper Lodge, Bushey Park, a beautiful royal domain near London, 
has been given by King George as a convalescent home for wounded 
Canadians. It has been accepted by the Canadian Army Medical 
Service. 

Frederick MacMonnies, the famous American sculptor, who has 
lived in France for thirty-one years, recently returned to America. 
He had a studio at Giverney when the Germans began their advance on 
Paris. Recalling an incident in one of Edgar Allan Poe’s stories show- 
ing that the most obvious place of concealment was the safest, he placed 
his art treasures in a barn and threw a little straw over them. They 
were not discovered. 

Experiments have been carried out in France for the prevention of 
fog in river valleys by pouring oil over areas of water in the valley. 
By this means the cold air is prevented from meeting the water and so 
the condensation of vapor in the air is avoided. 

The Eiffel Tower, Paris, is in constant use for military telegraphing. 
The French authorities willingly agreed to suspend all communications 
at certain times in order that experiments in wireless telegraphing 
might be carried on between France and America. In October mes- 
sages of considerable length were received from Washington with the 
utmost clearness. 
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THE RED CROSS 


IN CHARGE OF 
JANE A. DELANO, R.N. 


Chairman National Committee on Red Cross Nursing Service 


EXPERIENCES OF UNIT C., AT KIEF, RUSSIA 


By Lucy Minneceropeg, R.N. 


The first group to leave the Red Cross ship, after a week in Fal- 
mouth Harbor, England, were the two units destined for England and 
Units “‘C” and “H” for service in Russia. We went ashore about 10 
a.m., bade good-bye to the others and proceeded immediately to the 
station, en route for London, arriving the same afternoon and spending 
the night there, going on to Dundee, Scotland, the next morning. Im- 
mediately on arriving at Dundee, we were requested to proceed to the 
police station, though it was eleven o’clock at night, and there we had 
our first experience of the many questions which soon became familiar 
to us; we had also to show our passports. After one night at Dundee, 
we again embarked on a very small steamer for Goteborg, Sweden, two 
days on the North Sea; it was rough and nearly everyone succumbed. 
From Goteborg we went direct to Stockholm by rail, arriving there the 
next morning. 

Stockholm is a very beautiful city and we enjoyed the three days’ 
stay there, a stay necessitated by the difficulty in getting a ship for 
Rauma. While in Stockholm we were entertained at tea by the Swed- 
ish Red Cross Society and some of us were invited to lunch with the 
Russian ambassador, who was most kind, and who had arranged for a 
special ship to take us to Rauma. He and his family and all officials 
of the Embassy were at the dock the next day to bid us ‘‘Godspeed;”’ 
there were many other people to see the ship off and the moving picture 
man was busy with his machine. 

Rauma is a small town on the coast of Finland, used now as a port 
of landing for refugees. We reached there early in the morning, after 
an indescribable night of tossing and tumbling about, and found a 
breakfast prepared in the Custom House. There is no hotel there, and 
the women of Rauma always prepare breakfast for passengers when any 
ship is expected. It is their gift to their country and we were told that 
on many days they fed more refugees than the town has inhabitants. 
We were entertained at several houses, in groups of five or six, and at 2 
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p.m. a dinner was given us in the Town Hall, at which the Burgomaster 
and other officials, as weil as our kind hosts and hostesses, were present. 
Addresses of welcome were made and responded to, and at 4 p.m. we 
were escorted to our train for Petrograd. A representative of the Rus- 
sian Red Cross met us at Rauma and from that time took charge of us. 
The train was cheered at many stations along the way and when we 
reached Tomashalsen, where we were to have supper, we found a feast 
prepared and waiting for us, a chorus of male voices singing Finnish 
folk songs and patriotic anthems, and the whole town, men and women 
alike, at the station to greet us. 

We arrived at Petrograd the next morning, where we were met by 
more Red Cross officials and escorted to the Emperor’s private room in 
the station, where an address of welcome in the name of the Russian 
Red Cross was given by Count Bobrinsky. We were quartered in one 
of the Red Cross hospitals, the Kaufmansky, two private corridors 
being given up to us, where we stayed while final arrangements for our 
disposition were made. During our stay at Petrograd, the Americans 
there were most kind, entertaining us and taking us to see everything 
of interest. One morning we were received by Her Majesty the Dow- 
ager Empress, at the Illagen Palace. She is the head of the Russian 
Red Cross and she was most gracious, having a kindly word for each of 
us. The doctors of our units were given commissions in the Russian 
Army as medical officers and all wore the Russian uniform. The sisters 
were given certificates as Russian Red Cross Sisters. A very impres- 
sive service is always held for all those going to the front, so on the after- 
noon of our departure, a similar service was held in the hospital chapel 
for us, the Russian sisters going with us, and our fifty hospital corps men, 
or sanitaires, as they were called. Our American friends were all asked 
to this service and many came, among them the Ambassador, Hon. 
George T. Marye and his wife, and our Consul, Mr. Winship. 

Kiev had been decided upon as the most desirable place for our 
hospital, so we left for that place at about eleven o’clock that same 
evening, our train, a regular troop train, consisting of two coaches for 
the American Red Cross and Russian personnel, two coaches for the 
fifty sanitaires, and freight cars for our equipment, which we took com- 
plete, furniture, linen, kitchen and laundry supplies for a four hundred 
bed hospital, along with medical supplies and the four car loads sent by 
the American Red Cross. We were four days on the way, about nine 
hundred miles, living in picnic fashion, but most comfortably, as the 
Russian officials were very kind in their efforts to do everything for our 
comfort. There were six Russian sisters, who spoke English, one as 
housekeeper and the others as interpreters. They came from all ranks 
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of life and had had a six weeks’ course of lectures to fit them for the serv- 
ice; there was a princess, a countess, and daughters of merchants and 
priests, all anxious to do their share for their country and the soldiers. 

At Kiev we were again quartered in a Red Cross hospital, while a 
suitable building was being selected for us. We utilized this leisure 
time in giving demonstrations in bed-making, etc., to our sanitaires, 
none of whom had ever worked in a hospital before. They were so 
interested and eager to learn that it was a great pleasure to teach them 
and many of them afterwards became very expert in their work, either 
in dressing rooms or as ward orderlies. We also took some lessons in 
Russian and studied quite hard, the soldiers helping us a good deal, so 
that in a comparatively short time we were able to do without an inter- 
preter, except for unusual cases. 

The Russian Red Cross was most generous in its equipment for our 
hospital, as well as in making any alterations in the building that we 
desired. The building selected was one wing of the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute which was situated in a very pretty and extensive park, about 
fifteen minutes’ ride from the town and with the tram line running 
directly to the main gate. While the alterations were being made, the 
Sisters prepared the building for occupation. 

There were three floors, the first used for quarters for the personnel, 
for administrative offices, pharmacy, etc. On the other floors were 
wards, operating rooms and dressing rooms. The wards were large 
rooms, with high ceilings and many windows, the corridors extensive 
and well lighted, and it would have been hard to find a place better 
suited for an improvised hospital. Our chief anxiety was from the 
scarcity of water, often there would be no running water on the floors 
after 10 a.m., and all hot water had to be brought from the basement. 
Large tanks on each floor, which were filled every morning, supplied 
cold water when the running water was cut off, and smaller tanks in 
every corridor were filled with boiled water for drinking. 

When the hospital was all ready, we waited anxiously for news that 
our patients were coming. The first fifty came on a Friday, and on 
Saturday an opening service was held in one of the wards, where all the 
patients could be present. This service was attended by Red Cross 
and military authorities, and many others. Of course, the American 
Hospital was the center of interest and curiosity for a time and we were 
always open for inspection. 

The system of baths was of particular interest to many who had 
hospitals of their own and in several of these hospitals, bath rooms sim- 
ilar to ours were installed. Our general bath was a large room in the 
basement near both to the main staircase and the hot and cold water, 
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and a squad of sanitaires were alwayson duty. All ambulatory patients 
were given their baths here, under the supervision of a doctor, while in 
an adjoining room the nurses gave sponge baths to the more seriously 
wounded. All patients on admission required a very thorough bath 
and, in addition, a hair clip and shampoo, which they seemed to enjoy 
particularly. We had their beards clipped also, unless they objected. 
Water was scarce at the front, only enough snow could be melted to 
make the necessary tea for them to drink, and melted snow was all the 
water they had, either officers or men. 

After the official opening of the hospital, our patients came in rapidly 
until it was full, and each admission brought us more seriously wounded, 
so from that time on we had as much work as we could handle. The 
greatest difficulty was that our patients came in batches of from twenty- 
five to one hundred, and we had to get them bathed and attended to 
without disturbing the general routine of the hospital. During the 
day this work had to be done by Sisters who were having hours off 
duty, with the help of sanitaires and the few Sisters we could spare 
from the floors. At night, a certain number were called, each one doing 
this work in turn. No patient was ever sent to the ward without a 
bath, hairclip and shampoo, unless in a case of collapse, which was very 
rare. As soon as we could speak sufficient Russian, we would reassure 
the new arrivals and hasten to explain to them that they were in the 
American Hospital. Many times they would reply that they had 
heard of the hospital at the front from letters of wounded comrades 
who had been there, and usually they were much interested in being in 
a foreign hospital. 

Many of our patients came from the Austrian front, the Carpaths, 
they called it. They were all Russian soldiers, no prisoners, but they 
came from all parts of Russia. We had Siberians, Great and Little 
Russians, Poles, Tartars, Bessarabians, Gruzins, Cossacks from the 
Don and the Caucasus, and we never tired of their stories of their war 
experiences and of their homes and villages. They were equally inter- 
ested to hear of America and picture postcards from the U.S. A. always 
drew a large crowd. 

One man told of having been wounded at a place the soldiers called 
“The mountain of death,’”’ because of the great number who had been 
killed there. He lay on the field five days, giving himself first aid, as 
the firing was too constant for anyone to bring him in. Another lay 
for several days in a hut on the field, ministered to by a peasant woman. 
A third was buried in a trench for dead, but managed in three days to 
dig himself out. Stories of this kind were endless and never told as a 
hardship, but always as a part of the day’s work and the fortunes of 
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war; they rarely spoke of any discomfort at the front, though in the 
hospital they were most particular to be shaved regularly and to have 
their linen and themselves always clean. They were most patient and 
made very few demands and no complaints; it would have been almost 
impossible to care for them with our limited number of Sisters if this had 
not been so. 

Of our twenty-five Sisters, two were in the operating room, four in 
the dressing rooms, two for night duty, one in charge of dining room and 
quarters, so that the general work for four hundred patients, more or 
less seriously wounded, was done by the others, as well as the extra 
work, when there were admissions during the day. In spite of this, we 
nearly always managed to give each Sister half of Sunday and half a 
day each week, and we worked a nine-hour day, feeling that it was bet- 
ter to work harder part of the day and have the necessary time for rest, 
particularly as the strange environment and unusual food and climate 
seemed to make the Sisters more susceptible to illness, everyone suffer- 
ing from throat trouble at some time. 

At Christmas we had a tree and all our convalescent patients came 
down, saw the tree, heard the music, sang their national hymn, and 
were fed with sweets. Their own Christmas, thirteen days later, was 
celebrated with a tree for them, presents of a warm sweater or socks, 
boxes of sweets and cakes, the tree being preceded by a vaudeville 
performance. All the soldiers except the very ill ones, came to this 
celebration; the bed patients were brought down, bed and all, four sani- 
taires being required to carry each bed, as there was no elevator, but 
it was not much trouble and if it had been, their appreciation and 
pleasure would more than pay for it. At New Year’s a very delightful 
concert was given for the patients by some students who wore the 
peasant costumes of Little Russia, and sang carols and folk songs. 

A visit to Kiev was made by the Emperor during February and there 
was great excitement and activity at the hospital for days before his 
visit. At first we thought he would come to our hospital, but about 4 
p.m. word came that he would be unable to get there, but was sending a 
representative with medallions for the more seriously wounded. The 
patients were much disappointed as many of then had not seen the 
Emperor, or “Little Father” as they call him. The day before, an 
order had come for all American doctors and Sisters to be at the station 
to see His Majesty before he left, so we were all there on the dot, the 
hospital being left in charge of the Russian doctor and Sisters. As we 
arrived at the station we were obliged to wait while the cadets from the 
Officers’ School marched in; we stood in the first room in the station, a 
kind of ante-room, while the cadets and society people all went into 
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the general waiting room. Every street leading to the station was 
thronged with people waiting to catch a glimpse of the Emperor, and 
all day, along the way to the various hospitals he was expected. to visit, 
there were throngs of people waiting. In the station the entire suite 
were assembled, the Cossack officers in the beautiful dress uniforms, all 
military officials in full dress, the court officers in their full dress. 
Everyone entitled to wear a ribbon or order of any kind had it on, all 
the society people of Kiev, the men in full uniform, the women in their 
most gala attire, only ourselves in our grey uniforms and white caps, 
were not in very gala dress. The scene interested us vastly while we 
waited and many people, some of whom we knew and some strangers, 
spoke to us. The Grand Duchess Nicholai Nicholaivitch and her 
daughter were there, very gracious toeveryone. We hardly realized how 
long we had waited, when the cheers, at first faint, then growing louder, 
warned us that the Emperor was there. He drove up in an automobile, 
attended by only one officer, Prince Orloff, and preceded by a motor 
containing two officers. As he came into the room where we stood, he 
stopped a minute, then came forward and shook hands with each of us, 
apologized for having kept us waiting, and said he had heard of our 
hospital and wished to thank us for caring for his soldiers. He wore 
the service uniform of a colonel of the Russian Army, just like the one 
our doctors wore, and was the most plainly dressed person in all that 
brilliant assemblage. His English was perfect and his courtesy and 
kindness to us very marked. We were thrilled through and through, 
in spite of our democratic ideas, whether by the personality of the man 
himself, or by the realization of what he stood for, it would be impos- 
sible to say. He had just come from a hospital where he had talked 
with a seriously-wounded boy of sixteen years, a volunteer, and he 
looked very sad. He passed on to the next room, made a short address 
to the cadets, and boarded his train which pulled out of the station, 
while cheer after cheer rang through the building. 

Our patients were tremendously interested and seemed to think that 
to have us see the Emperor was the next best thing to seeing him them- 
selves. They asked again and again, “Did he say my soldiers?” that 
was what pleased them most. 

It would not be possible to adequately tell of the courage and endur- 
ance of these men, their unselfish devotion to each other, their constant 
kindliness and thoughtfulness, or of their appreciation of the least 
thing done for their comfort. From admiration of their many sterling 
qualities, of their intelligence and pluck, we soon grew to love them and 
we feel as if they were really our own men; it would be hard to con- 
vince any of us who have lived and worked for or with them that there 
is anywhere in the world today a finer man than the Russian soldier. 
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The question would naturally arise as to whether the service were 
worth while, whether the nurse has given and gained enough to make it 
valuable. I would say decidedly that it was worth while from every 
standpoint; that we had both given and received much. There is not 
a soldier who has been a patient in the American Hospital who has not 
carried news of it to his home, and told of the work done forhim. Many 
of our patients sent word back to us and often there were letters of 
thanks from their wivesand mothers. One patient in writing back said, 
“My mother wept for joy when she learned how good every one was to 
me in the American Hospital.’”’ When we realize that these soldiers come 
from every part of Russia and that a good word for our hospital goes 
with each one of them to their homes, in Siberia, in Southern Russia, in 
Poland or the Crimea, then comes the realization that the work done by 
the American Red Cross is worth while and will be known and appre- 
ciated from one end of the Empire to the other and will be passed on 
from father to son for many generations. 

The value to us comes from experience in handling large numbers of 
patients at once, all weary, ill, hungry and cold, and all anxious to get 
well as quickly as possible. To accomplish this in the shortest time 
possible and yet not disturb the routine of the hospital, requires a 
certain kind of organization and system, this alone I consider inval- 
uable. Also we learn to know intimately a race of people very dif- 
ferent from our own and in our case, particularly, we were thrown with 
a people of whom our only personal previous knowledge came from the 
immigrant, who certainly does not represent the best element even 
among the poor of the country, while the knowledge gained from the 
literature of the day is more misleading than helpful. 

How many times it has been said to us, by the various people we 
have met, “‘ Well, you have changed your mind about Russians, haven’t 
you?” They realize fully that the reports of their country and coun- 
trymen do not emphasize the best characteristics of their race. Russia 
is a country so little known and considered so difficult to travel in and 
is so vast, with such a multiplicity of races and creeds, that it would 
take a lifetime to really understand it, but even a short stay is sufficient 
to convince one that much of what is said about it is exaggerated and 
more is untrue. In every walk of life the stranger within their gates 
meets with kindness and courtesy. One can come and go as he pleases 
provided certain regulations are complied with. Their hospitality is 
unlimited and spontaneous and a guest is literally given the whole house. 
They are broad-minded, big-hearted and generous; it is a privilege to 
have been allowed an opportunity to know them in their own country. 
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NURSING IN MISSION STATIONS 


THE UNION MISSION HOSPITAL AT ILOILO, PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


By AMANDA P. KLEIN 


This hospital was housed in a nipa building from 1900 to 1905, when 
the first permanent buildings were constructed. It was built on the 
pavilion plan and its capacity was thirty beds. In 1911, additions of 
concrete were made and its capacity was doubled; now we are again 
struggling with the problem of getting rooms for our patients. We 
have five private rooms, two semi-private of six beds each, one for 
women and one for men, and all the other beds are free. It is hard to 
find accommodations for from eight to thirteen private patients with 
only five private rooms. At present I have as a near neighbor in our 
quarters, a Chinaman in the room of the O. R. nurses, they, for the time 
being, are enjoying a “sleeping porch,” the veranda adjoining the 
nurses’ dormitory. 

Among our patients are included the rich and poor of many nation- 
alities. We have the distinction of being the first Mission Hospital 
in the islands. Our training school for nurses was two years in advance 
of the government one in Manila and one year ahead of St. Paul’s 
Hospital in Manila. Our siaff consists of two American doctors and 
two American nurses; the Presbyterians and Baptists are in the union. 
The training schools for nurses have been standardized and only women 
who are ready at least for high school can enter for training. In our 
pioneer days some of our nurses were only first and second grade girls, 
so you can imagine the task that was ours and you would be amazed at 
the things wrought by eternal vigilance. The Filipina nurse is gentle, 
kind, patient, ambitious and untiring in her efforts and service. 

All who have read other articles on nursing in mission stations know 
that many of the cures here are little short of miracles to the humble 
sick poor. 

We are sometimes called upon to go on errands of mercy to other 
islands. Three weeks ago today we received a cablegram from Cuyo 
Island asking Dr. Hall to bring a nurse along and go at once on a char- 
tered steamer to bring a patient back who was desperately ill with 
dysentery. The division superintendent of schools chartered a small 
steamer for the trip, but as there was not sufficient coal on board for 
the long and unusual run, it could not get away until the nextday. As 
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Dr. Hall could not go, he selected me to goalone. The distance is 140 
miles. When the Captain was asked the length of time it would take 
he said, ‘‘ Seguro menos quince horas’’ (Perhaps less than fifteen hours). 

I started out alone with this people who do not speak English and I 
with barely a working knowledge of their language. 

The day was beautiful and the run along the southern coast of this 
island, Panay, was charmingly beautiful. The rainy season had be- 
gun several weeks before and all vegetation on mountain, in valley and 
along the shore was reveling in moisture and sunshine. There was no 
cabin on the ship and only small lanterns for light, so, with the coming 
darkness of a perfect tropical moonlight night, ‘I lay me down” on a 
cot on deck, but I slept fitfully before midnight. 

About 1 a.m. I was suddenly awakened by the wheel being entirely 
reversed. I could hear the Captain’s signal in the engine room, he was 
shouting orders to the crew; they were hurrying hither and thither 
chattering like magpies. I could see four sailors sitting on the canvas 
awning at the bow of the ship, peering into the water, while the man at 
the side was sounding the depth of water and calling the same to the 
Captain. I opened not my mouth but awaited results. To the port 
side of us could we plainly see houses on the beach while to starboard a 
harbor light could be seen miles away over the beautiful sheen of the 
water. We started up again so quietly that I hardly realized we were 
going. 

At 2 a.m. we dropped anchor a mile away from the landing. After 
the three shrill whistles had sounded, which startled the slumbers of 
the dogs in the village, but no lights appeared in the houses, I had a 
boat lowered and was taken ashore by eight Filipino sailors. Jt was a 
great relief when my straining eyes detected the outline of a man stand- 
ing near the lighthouse and the sailors said: “ Americano.” 

He piloted me to the home of the patient, who was an old-time 
friend of mine here in Iloilo almost a decade ago. I found a very sick 
patient, gave a hypodermic of emetine, also some remedies by mouth 
and then began packing her trunk. 

By 4 a.m. a storm had come up, the thunder rolled, the lightning 
was very vivid and the rain descended in torrents. 

At daybreak I went to a Filipino home to see a baby one _ old 
who was not doing well. He was being fed on the milk of a wet-nurse 
whose child was ten months old, and was fed every time he cried. I 
left written instructions for their guidance in the care of the baby. 
After leaving this home, I waded through water three inches deep in 
returning to my friend’s home and, as we still had the Indian’s sign for 
rein, we prepared for our half-mile walk to the boat. 
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The patient was quite free from rain on a cot covered with blankets 
and oil cloth with an umbrella held over her, but we were a rather sorry 
procession of Americans. When we arrived at the landing, we found 
the cot would not stand in the boat, but fortunately, in the light- 
house was found a large piece of galvanized iron roofing that was the 
“friend in need.” 

The swell of the sea was by this time so great that it was with the 
greatest difficulty the men could place the patient in the boat. When 
we arrived at the ship, the deck was soaking wet and water dripping 
from all the awnings; a less cheerful place to have a very sick person 
would be hard to find. All the care of a dysentery case had to be given 
on the open deck. 

After a two hours’ run, we came into sunshine and a smooth sea. 
Arriving in Iloilo at 11.30 p.m., I employed six sailors to carry the 
cot another half mile to the hospital. We had but started on our way 
when the hospital boys arrived with the stretcher. They expected us 
at midnight. 

Do I hear any say they will send ‘us an auto-ambulance with its 
yearly up-keep? 

I was told in Cuyo the excitement on board the ship was due to the 
Captain going through a dangerous channel, one they had never known 
even a small launch to take, and we went out by the same channel, but 
it was day. 


ITEM 

Mrs. Charles Lewis, a missionary nurse now at home on furlough 
from China, writes: “We are look ng for two or three more good, con- 
scientious Christian nurses who are anxious to be useful in laying the 
foundations for reliable nursing for the future China. 32,000 patients 
were seen at our clinics in Pautingfu last year and 823 operations were 
done, and yet we must beg for nurses to go and help with this work. 
We can get the best of material, both boys and girls, for our training 
schools, good Christians, bright students, who make good nurses.”’ 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


IN CHARGE OF 


EDNA L. FOLEY, R.N. 


Contracts. ‘Should a visiting nurse association have a contract 
or an agreement for a nurse to sign after she has been accepted as one 
of the staff nurses?” 

Answer: This depends upon the local association. It formerly was 
the custom in many cities to engage the nurses by the year, and after 
their two, three, or four months’ probationary period was over, they 
were expected to sign a written agreement to remain with the associa- 
tion for twelve months. This has been done away with in a good many 
instances. The nurse who enjoys her work and who is doing it well, 
does not need a written contract to make her remain in it. The nurse 
who stays in public health work simply because of a written contract is 
frequently worse than useless. An honorable person gives her word 
and that is accepted as sufficient in most places. An association inter- 
ested in its staff would not expect a nurse to refuse a good offer from 
another city, simply because it might temporarily cripple its work if 
she left. It is a compliment to the association that trained the nurse, 
as well as to the nurse herself, if another position seeks her and offers 
her an increase in responsibility as well asin salary. Such a nurse, tied 
down by a contract to remain against her will in a work in which she 
has lost interest, will not give it her best services. 

On the other hand, if a nurse has accepted favors from the first 
position, in the form of scholarships, frequent paid sick-leaves, etc., 
she has these obligations to consider, even if there is no written con- 
tract, before she leaves her first position for another, if her leaving will 
cause much embarrassment to the first association. 

INVESTIGATION Visits. “Should a visiting nurse make investiga- 
tion visits for the employer of an absentee workman when there is no 
illness in the home? Of course the visits are paid for by the employer.” 

Answer: Most visiting nurse associations have neither time nor 
inclination to send their nurses into homes where there is no illness or 
no ill health. Frequently a firm sends a visiting nurse out to hunt up 
an absent employee who has been reported as ill and the nurse finds that 
the employee is not ill and that there is no illness in his household. 
More frequently, however, she finds illness or home conditions which 
more than justify the time spent making the call and the firm is very 
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glad to compensate the association for the nurse’s time and also to help 
the family further, upon her suggestion. If a nurse knows that she is 
being used merely to round up employees or, as they call it, ‘to spy 
on them,” she is wasting her time if she does not refuse to make such 
visits; an office boy will do it quite as well. Few, if any, firms really 
interested in the welfare of their people would ask a professionally 
trained person to waste her time doing this sort of thing. As a rule, 
nurses are asked to investigate absent employees because the firm be- 
lieves they or some member of their households are ill. If this proves 
not to be the case, the visit has been made in good faith, and the time 
spent has been worth while. This sort of thing readjusts itself very 
easily as soon as the people get used to having the visiting nurses call 
at their homes. In many cities where it is done, the employees appre- 
ciate this attention and are really grateful for it. 

Tue Community Nurse. “Should a visiting nurse, going for the 
first time to work in a small community, spend her time working or 
talking? In other words, should she hunt up patients, give them care, 
and get her facts first hand, or should she undertake to talk to all sorts 
of clubs in the community, including the ‘City Fathers,’ on the public 
health needs of the town?” 

Answer: This would depend on what the nurse was hired to do. If 
she is engaged to do instructive work only, paying special attention to 
school children or to tuberculosis, with its attendant tuberculosis dis- 
pensary, the nurse will have little time for bedside work. If she is en- 
gaged as the local visiting nurse, she should be able to plan her work so 
that the sick need not be neglected. She ought also to be keeping such 
records of her work that the committee or organization which engaged 
her may be able to talk intelligently about it to women’s clubs, school 
teachers, associations of commerce, etc. If a nurse is going to remain 
in a community indefinitely, she will, perhaps, do more lasting and bet- 
ter work if she spends most of the time during her first three months, in 
the homes of the patients; but if she is a stranger in the town, she will 
also need to be introduced by some member of her committee, to the 
physicians, school teachers, ministers and other workers who come in 
direct contact with the sick in their own homes. The nurse should try 
to plan her work in such a way that some of it will live after her. It is 
possible to spend three years in a town and then to turn over one’s work 
to a successor in such shape that the new nurse is months picking up the 
scattered threads; or one may spend six months in such a community 
and hand over the work so well planned and thought out that a new 
nurse may step into it without any break in either the instructive work 
or the home visiting. Faithful home work counts for a great deal; 
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nevertheless, the nurse going to a communtiy of this sort is frequently 
the best prepared public health worker in it, and it is not to her credit 
if she gives beautiful nursing care to several typhoid cases and neglects 
to look up the source of the infection. In a recent talk on typhus 
given to nurses in London, Professor Sandwith emphasized the fact 
that one of the worst epidemics known in modern history was stamped 
out in two months “by the root of the infection being attacked.” An 
isolated nurse working without trained supervision in a small com- 
munity, should remember that the “root of the infection” is just as 
much her business as is the care of the patient made ill by the infection 
itself. 

Tac Day. “Weare planning for a Tag Day to raise money for the 
Visiting Nurse funds. We are without experience in managing the 
campaign. Can you send us some suggestions or tell us to whom to 
write for them?” 

Answer: The Visiting Nurse Committee of the Associated Charities 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, raises a large sum of money yearly by its 
Tag Day. The Visiting Nurse Association of Providence, Rhode 
Isiand, has just had a most successful “Donation Day.” If you will 
write these two organizations, I am sure they will be able to help you. 


TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 


MAINE 


The Maine State Board of Examination and Registration of Nurses will hold 
a meeting at the State House in Augusta on Wednesday, January 5, at 9.45 a.m. 
Carotyn E. Secretary-Treasurer, 
Augusta, Maine. 
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NOTES FROM THE MEDICAL PRESS 
IN CHARGE OF 
ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


Picric Actip Porsonrinc.—The Medical Record, commenting on ex- 
periments made by a French observer to determine the best means to 
diagnose between icterus and picric acid poisoning, says it is important 
to decide, as the external use of picric acid has given rise to occasional 
cases of poisoning. There is a yellowish coloration of the skin and mu- 
cosa, gastrointestinal irritation, prostration and a change in the color 
of the urine, similar to that caused by catarrhal jaundice. The ab- 
sence of biliary pigments in the urine seems the chief point of differ- 


ence. 

Caucium IN Epiteprsy.—A writer in the Boston Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal advocates the use of calcium in epilepsy. White bread and 
potatoes are very deficient in lime. The addition of this, which is not 


furnished in sufficient quantity in the food, has had a markedly good 
effect in chorea, migrane, epilepsy and other nervous diseases. 

Tue PRESENT Status OF TWILIGHT SLEEP IN OBSTETRICS.—In a 
paper presented at a meeting of the American Association of Obstet- 
ricians and Gynecologists, the writer said he found it difficult to recon- 
cile the fact that a patient displaying all the clinical evidences of pain, 
such as crying and groaning, as was observed in these patients, did not 
actually experience it. However, he was fully convinced that pain in a 
goodly proportion of cases was influenced to a degree that would war- 
rant its adoption in selected cases, more particularly in the primipera 
of the highly emotional type and in multiperae where a long and tedi- 
ous labor was anticipated. 

TREATMENT OF ErysipeELas.—The Journal of the American Medical 
Association says a German physician has found a mixture of ten parts 
each of guiacol and tincture of iodine in eighty parts of glycerine effi- 
cacious as a liniment in cases of erysipelas. It far surpasses all other 
measures he had tried. 

UmsinicaL Corp as Reparrinc Materiau.—A Prussian medical 
journal reports two cases in which the tissue of the umbilical cord was 
used to cover defects in the mucous membrane. One was in a scar 
between the upper and lower jaws, the other a fistula under the lingual 
bone. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON Wet Nurses.—The Medical Record quotes a 
German writer as saying that the increased energy of sucking, when 
more than one child was nursed, increased the flow of milk; in some 
cases doubled it. The duration of lactation, provided the proper stim- 
ulation of sucking or the use of the breast pump is employed, is prac- 
tically unlimited. Hottentots and Malays have nursed children after 
becoming grandmothers. 

A New Distnrectant.—The Bulletin of the Public Health Service 
states that a new disinfectant has been discovered by the workers in 
its laboratory at Washington. It is derived from pine oil, a by-product 
in the manufacture of turpentine; this is mixed with rosin and sodium 
hydroxide solution. The result is a reddish brown liquid, rather thick 
and oily in appearance. It has a pleasing odor, no objectionable taste, 
and does not injure fabrics or metals. It is over four times as powerful 
as carbolic acid as a disinfectant and is almost non-toxic, making it 
safe as a throat spray or mouth wash in solutions of ordinary strength. 
It can be manufactured for fifty cents a gallon from domestic materials. 

An Antiseptic Paste.—A writer in the Medical Record recom- 
mends silver sugar paste as an application for septic, sloughing or 
gangrenous wounds. It is made by mixing brown sugar to the con- 
sistency of a smooth paste with nitrate of silver and water, 1 to 3000. 
This is applied and covered with pad and bandage. If it sticks, it is 
easily soaked off with water. It is especially useful when an anti- 
septic must be applied through an opening in a plaster of Paris cast. 

REMEDY FOR INTRACTABLE HiccoucH.—A case of hiccough that 
lasted for eleven days is reported in a French medical journal. Large 
doses of bromide, chloral, chloroform and cocaine were given in turn, 
without result. Finally, adrenalin, in doses of ten drops of a 1 to 1000 
solution was tried; the hiccough became less frequent and ceased on the 
dose being repeated. 

BisMuTH CARBONATE FOR CHRONIC CouiTis.—The New Zealand 
Medical Journal reports that relief was obtained in a persistent case of 
chronic colitis by giving half ounce doses of bismuth carbonate twice 
daily. Five ounces by weight was given in all. 

Honey IN ANTIDIABETIC Dret.—The Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association, quoting from a Russian contemporary, says honey has 
been found to be a good substitute for sugar and other sweet foodstuffs 
in diabetes. It prevents acetonemia and diminishes the amount of 
sugar in the urine, although honey contains 75 per cent sugar. In one 
instance the sugar rate increased when the honey was stopped and 
dropped again upon four teaspoonfuls being given daily. 
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HEALTH ON THE Farm.—It is stated in Health News that the death 
rate in the rural communities in New York state is higher than that of 
the crowded city of New York. It is advised that the farmer must 
himself look out for proper disposal of waste, pure water and milk sup- 
plies, freedom from insect pests, practice habits of personal cleanliness 
and moderation in all things. 

A New Necx BanpaGce.—A practical device for retaining appli- 
cations high up on the back of the neck is illustrated in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. The dressings are applied in the 
usual way; a 2-inch bandage is passed twice around the neck and folded 
on itself lengthwise the second time around. A piece of stiff card- 
board is cut a suitable size and shape to support the dressing and the 
lower end placed in the fold of bandage. The bandaging is continued 
over the cardboard, carrying a few turns over the high top, until it is 
secure. This bandage can be as high as is required and does away 
with the need for sticking plaster. 

IGNORED SYMPTOMS IN CHILDREN.—In an editorial on this subject 
in the Medical Record, a quotation from the Lancet says that growing 
pains are in reality rheumatism. Other conditions may cause these 
pains, as tuberculosis or syphilis. Another condition not always recog- 
nized is epiphyseal trauma, following perhaps a blow from a ball and 
impairing the usefulness of the finger. 

SuLPHUR IN RHEUMATISM.—French physicians report 
exceptionally good results in the treatment of acute articular rheuma- 
tism by means of intravenous injections of collodial sulphur. In every 
instance the pain was relieved within twelve hours after the injection, 
sometimes within two hours. The temperature began to fall on the 
day after the first injection. In severe cases ten were required. There 
was in each case a systemic reaction lasting a few hours. 

Sarr Prevents Sweatine.—The Journal of the American Medical 
Association says that a German physician has had good results in check- 
ing the night sweats of phthisis by the administration of a level tea- 
spoonful of salt in half a glass of water; 5 gm. sodium chloride, in 150 
cc. water. The salt even checked the sweating under sodium salicylate 
and during the crisis in pneumonia. 

A To Protect Wounps.—A device adopted in Germany 
consists of a broad strip of roofing paper, slit at intervals along one 
edge; the strip is then rolled into a ring to fit over the lesion. The slit 
edge adapts itself to the surface of the skin below. A sheet of gauze 
laid over the top of the ring is held in place by a second narrow ring 
slipped on outside. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The editor is not responsible for opinions expressed in this department. All communications must 
be accompanied by the name and address of the writer. 


THE FIRST TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES IN AMERICA 


Dear Epitor: In Miss Goodrich’s excellent ‘appreciation’ of Louisa Lee 
Schuyler, which appeared in the September issue of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
Nurs1na, she sustains the claim made for Miss Schuyler of having originated the 
first training school for nurses in America, that attached to the Bellevue Hos- 
pital in New York, quoting the words of President Butler in conferring the de- 
gree of LL.D. upon Miss Schuyler in June, and the message of congratulation 
sent by the three national nursing organizations convened in San Francisco. 

While it seems ungracious to pluck even one leaf from Miss Schuyler’s crown 
of laurels, justice to the truth makes it necessary to correct an error which has 
gained such wide circulation. The Bellevue Hospital Training School was 
started in May, 1873. On September 1, 1872, the training school of the New Eng- 
land Hospital for Women and Children in Boston began its work. A brief state- 
ment of the establishment of this school is so clearly given by Dr. Alfred Worces- 
ter in his Nurses for Our Neighbors that I take the liberty of quoting a few 
sentences: 

“To Dr. Susan Dimock, who became the resident physician of the New Eng- 
land Hospital for Women and Children in 1872, belongs the honor of having started 
the first real training school for nursesin America. She had just returned from 
Europe. After completing her medical education in Zurich, she had spent some 
time in Kaiserswerth, and in England she had made the acquaintance of Florence 
Nightingale. 

‘*As might have been expected, she was well primed with enthusiasm for her 
pioneer work. She was the first in this country to urge well-educated young 
women to leave their comfortable homes in order to fit themselves by study and 
hard work for the profession of nursing. Only those of us who remember the 
opposition she encountered from the families and friends of the young women 
she thus inspired, can appreciate Dr. Dimock’s great service. Most unfortunate 
was her loss on the ill-fated steamship Schiller in 1875. 

“This first American training school for nurses began September 1, 1872, 
with five probationers . . . . They were trained in surgical and medical 
as well as in obstetrical nursing. Only twelve regular lectures were given them, 
but they received most valuable instruction from the attending physicians, and 
especially from Dr. Zakrzewska. The course was for one year; and the first to 
complete it, and so the first nurse to receive an American diploma, was Miss 
Linda Richards, whose autobiography, lately published, serves as the early his- 
tory of many of the principal training schools in this country which were estab- 
lished under her superintendence.” 

Dr. Worcester, in preparing this statement, had access to the early reports 
and private papers of the hospital. 

In October of 1873, Miss Richards, the first graduate of this school, became 
the night superintendent of the Bellevue school, which had been established the 
May previous. 
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The New England Hospital for Women and Children not only actually organ- 
ized the first training school for nurses in America, but when incorporated in 
1863, its intention ‘‘To train nurses for the care of the sick’’ was stated in its by- 
laws, and it was the first institution in this country chartered with that object 
definitely expressed. This charter was granted by the Massachusetts Legislature, 
March 13, 1863. 

Auice B. Crospy (Mrs. Wm. O.). 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


REPLY TO “SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR NURSE” 


Dear Epriror: After reading the protest of the Spanish-American War 
nurse, which was printed in the October number, may I, and a number of friends, 
send a few words of neutral protest? We, as true Americans, should agree on 
the peace problem. Why should this nurse attack Germany? Because Ameri- 
can citizens were drowned aboard English vessels? Were they not sufficiently 
warned against traveling on vessels of the warring nations? How did Germany 
dare to tackle England, knowing her as a ruler over the seas, and her renowned 
naval force? Why does she mention Belgium, because Germany invaded that 
country? Did not Germany offer to pay indemnity for any destruction she might 
cause, Yes. No doubt nothing will be said about the landing of the English and 
French troops in poor little Greece, without that country’s approval. There 
was no offer from England to that country for any destruction she might cause. 
Why does England insist on naming cotton contraband, but she may be supplied 
with ammunition. Then too, every interested American knows what England 
has always been to the United States. What was the cause of the Revolution? 
It was a German, Major-General Von Steuben, who drilled Washington’s armies, 
which aided in making us free from England. Was it not England who encouraged 
the Civil War, by supplying us with ammunition, making that war so bitter, and 
to last solong? England, as far as history goes, has always rolled the stones, 
and let some one else throw them. Now then, let us own up to the fact that, 
in the bottom of our hearts, we have a great deal for which to thank Germany, 
especially education. The United States must look after its investments, the 
majority of which are in the countries of the Allies, hence oursympathy. Further 
more, as a nurse, it is wrong to uphold any war. 

New York. A NEuTRAL AMERICAN NURSE. 


[While the letter department is open for the free expression of the JouRNAL 
readers’ opinions, it would seem that letters such as this and the one in the Octo- 
ber number to which it refers, accomplish nothing—Eb.] 
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NURSING NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NATIONAL 


Tae AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


Meetings were held in New York, in October, of the directors of the American 
Nurses’ Association, of the Revision Committee, the Robb Memorial Fund Com- 
mittee and the Relief Fund Committee. Thedate for the convention in New Or- 
leans was decided upon as April 26-May 2, 1916. Fifteen applications for mem- 
bership were given consideration and four alumnae associations were accepted, 
as follows: Ohio Valley General Hospital, Wheeling, West Virginia; St. Agnes 
Hospital, Philadelphia; St. Luke’s Hospital, Kansas City; Woman’s Hospital, 
Philadelphia. It was decided to call a meeting of the Advisory Council for the 
afternoon of January 21, 1916. The Advisory Council consists of presidents of 
state associations, the officers of the American Nurses’ Association and the 
editor of the Journau. \The Committee on Central Directories was appointed: 
Margaret McKinley, St. Louis, chairman; Mae D. Currie, Indianapolis; third 
member to be appointed.) It was announced that the Harvard Corporation has 
opened its school for hedlth officers to women students. It was decided that 
applicants for help from the Relief Fund must be members of the American 
Nurses’ Association. The Robb Memorial Fund Committee decided to inaugu- 
rate a special campaign to finish the fund, the campaign to cover the time from 
November 15 to February 1. It is hoped every graduate nurse and every pupil 
nurse in the country will make a contribution to this fund and that it may be 
completed. As soon as the sum of $50,000 is reached, no more contributions wi 
be asked for. The committee decided to abolish the scholarship committee an 
put its work in the hands of the executive committee, composed of five of its 
members; it also decided to grant scholarships hereafter only to graduates of 
American schools. 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATE FROM THE AMERICAN NURSES’ ASSOCIATION TO THE 
SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY, SALT LAKE CITY 


The institute was called to order at the Hotel Utah on Monday morning, 
August 16. President Robert Ralston of Philadelphia made the opening address, 
in which he discussed the relation of criminal law to other branches of the law, 
and contended that criminal lawyers do not deserve the discredit that is some- 
times cast upon them. Then followed the first of the reports from the twelve 
committees which were appointed at last year’s convention. The report of Com- 
mittee A, on employment and compensation of prisoners, was read by the chair- 
man, Wm. E. Gemmill of Illinois. The conclusions reached were that all prison- 
ers should be made to engage in work that should not only be lucrative but should 
fit them to earn a livelihood after their terms had expired, and that compensation 
should be given for this labor, the dependent family of the prisoner being the pri- 
mary beneficiary, except in cases where another family has been made dependent 
through the criminal act of the prisoner, in which case such family should receive 
at least equal consideration with the family of the prisoner. A fund of at least 
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$50 should be accumulated out of the earnings of every prisoner and paid to 
him, under the direction of a parole officer, upon his release. Farming and the 
building of public roads were commended as being suitable occupations for 
prisoners. The other reports scheduled for the morning session were laid over, 
and there was some discussion from the floor. One gentleman suggested that 
crime would be lessened by education in the home by public health nurses and 
other social service agents. In connection with judicial probation, it was sug- 
gested that trained nurses would make good probation officers. 

At the beginning of the afternoon session, Quincey A. Meyers of Indiana, 
chairman of the committee which was appointed last year to draw up a ‘‘Crimi- 
nal Procedure Act,’’ reported progress, but as the matter was yet incomplete 
it was deemed advisable to recommit it to the committee to report at the next 
session of the convention. Edward Lindsay ef Pennsylvania submitted the 
report of the committee on indeterminate sentence, release on parole and par- 
don. In submitting the report Mr. Lindsay stated that one of the worst fea- 
tures in connection with paroled convicts is public opinion which refuses to sanc- 
tion the acts of a prison board. He advised that the paroled convict be given a 
position in connection with his former duties or that he be permitted to go from 
the state and seek other lines of employment so long as he reported to the parole 
authority. He summarized the provisions of statutes relating to parole and 
pardon in the various states where indeterminate sentence laws have been adopt- 
ed, and mentioned some states which have put into operation systems of release 
on parole, without adopting the indeterminate sentence law. Other states, 
again, simply practice the parole and pardon of prisoners through their execu- 
tives, without having had any legislation on the subject. In the absence of 
Grace Abbott of Chicago, chairman of the committee on crime and immigration, 
A. M. Abbott, secretary of the Institute, read her report. Her paper showed at 
the outset that the immigrant is not responsible for a disproportionate amount 
of crime and emphasized the fact that under our present system, innocent foreign- 
ers are often accused of crime on account of prejudice. She offered the follow- 
ing recommendations, which were adopted by the convention: 1. That court 
records in criminal cases include race, birthplace and birthplace of parents in 
order that reliable information in regard to the relation of immigration to crime 
may be available. 2. That such criminal statistics as are available be used in 
determining what adjustment of our social and educational institutions should 
be made to reduce the temptation in the various national groups to commit crime. 
3. That competent interpreters paid by the city and appointed by civil service 
examination should be provided in all criminal cases, in which non-English speak- 
ing immigrants are concerned. 4. That the modification of the present sys- 
tem of imprisoning those who are unable to pay the fines imposed on them by an 
extension of the probation system will be especially productive of good results 
among immigrants inasmuch as their offenses are frequently the result of ignor- 
ance or the difficulty of adjusting old standards to their new environment. 
5. That because of his peculiar helplessness, a public defender is especially needed 
for the non-English speaking immigrant who is accused of crime. There was a 
majority report and a minority repo + by the committee on sterilization of crim- 
inals. The majority report was offered by Joel D. Hunter of Illinois. He sum- 
marized the laws regarding sterilization which have been recently introduced 
in the legislatures of six states; Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Washington. These laws are variously eugenic, therapeutic and 
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punitive in intent. The committee found the present legal situation unsatis- 
factory alike to the advocates and the opponents of sterilization, because in ten 
of the twelve states authorizing sterilization the law is not operative or not en- 
forced. The majority report suggested that a research be made by a scientific 
body to secure all possible information concerning the results of sterilization 
and that no further laws should be passed authorizing the sterilization of crimi- 
nals as a eugenic or therapeutic measure until there is greater unanimity of 
opinion that criminality is heritable and that sterilization has definite thera- 
peutic value that cannot be produced otherwise. Wm. T. Belfield of Massachu- 
setts submitted the minority report on sterilization of criminals, in which he 
questioned the conclusions reached by the majority, namely that the effects of 
sterilization have not been sufficiently studied and that there is great doubt about 
the heritability of criminal traits, and suggested ‘‘that a measure designed to 
check the ominous flooding of the nation with irresponsibles by irresponsibles; 
a measure which has secured within six years legislative enactment in twelve 
states, a measure whose consiitutionality has been affirmed by one of the two 
state supreme courts that have passed upon it, is worthy of attentive consid- 
eration and virile treatment by the American Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology.’’ Other reports submitted to the institute were Coéperation with 
Other Organizations, by W. O. Hart, of Louisiana; Translation of European 
Treatises on Criminal Science, by John H. Wigmore of Illinois; Criminal Statis- 
tics, by John C. Ruppenthal of Kansas; State Societies and New Membership, 
by Harry V. Osborne of New Jersey; Promotion of Institute Measures, by Fred- 
eric B. Crossley of Illinois; and Publications, by Robert H. Gault of Illinois. 
As none of the chairmen were present with the exception of Mr. Hart, who re- 
ported progress, the reports were laid over until next year for study and action. 

The evening session was occupied by the annual address and the election of 
officers. The address was delivered by Hampton L. Carson, former attorney gen- 
eral of Pennsylvania and one of the leading criminal lawyers of the country. It 
dealt with the development of English criminal law as displayed in the Anglo- 
Saxon law, and was a most enlightening research into the fountain-head of crimi- 
nal jurisprudence. 

The officers elected were as follows: Ira E. Robinson, presiding judge of the 
West Virginia supreme court of appeals, president; Hampton L. Carson of Penn- 
sylvania, first vice-president; Dr. H. C. Stevens of the University of Chicago, 
second vice-president; Simeon E. Baldwin, justice of the superior court of errors 
of Connecticut, third vice-president ; Thomas Mott Osborne, warden of Ossining 
prison, New York, fourth vice-president; B. Winthrop of New York, treasurer; 
and M. Abbott of Pennsylvania, secretary. The executive committee for the 
coming year consists of the officers of the institute together with Judge Robert 
Ralston, whose term as president expired; Robert J. Sterret, of Philadelphia; 
William M. Gemmill of Illinois; Dr. H. E. Goddard of New Jersey; Dr. W. A. 
White, superintendent of the Government Hospital for the Insane at Washing- 
ton; and Dr. Catherine B. Davis of New York ,who is a social worker on the east 
side of New York. Members asserted that this was one of the most representative 
sessions that has been held by the institute in many years. 

ELizaBETH SHELLABARGER. 
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REPORT OF THE NURSES’ RELIEF FUND, OCTOBER, 1915 


Receipts 
20.00 
North Carolina State Nurses’ Association......................0.0000 10.00 


Hahnemann Hospital Alumnae Association, Rochester, N. Y. 
Individual Members: 


Mrs. Margaret Hogdson......................... $1.00 
1.00 1 


5th District Association of Illinois State Association................. 
Missouri Baptist Sanitarium Nurses’ Association, St. Louis, Mo....... 
Mary E. Ayer, Connecticut Training School, New Haven, Conn....... 
Anna M. Wakefield, Hartford Hospital Alumnae Association........... 
Hudson Valley League of Nursing Education, New York.............. 
Mary C. Bretz, Medico-Chirurgical Hospital Alumnae Assoociation, 

Hahnemann Hospital Nurses’ Alumnae Association, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Alumnae Association of the Training School for Nurses of the Protes- 

tant Episcopal Hospital of Philadelphia, Pa..................... 
Newton Hospital Alumnae Association, Mass...................0..000% 
Nurses’ Society of Essex, Warren, Somerset, Union and Hudson Coun- 

Nurses’ Alumnae Association Medico-Chirurgical Hospital, Phila- 

Ethel Sherman, Berkeley, Cal., Alumnae. Association Children’s Hos- 

Johns Hopkins Alumnae Association, Baltimore, Md.................. 
Adeline A. Brow, Alumnae Association, Newport Hospital, R. I....... 
Lily A. Herward, Orange Training School Alumnae Association, N. J. 
Speers Memorial Hospital Alumnae Association, Dayton, Ky.......... 
Bertha B. Rhodes, Hartford Training School Alumnae Association.... 
Camilla B. Fulper, Alumnae Association, St. Luke’s Hospital, South 

Harriet I. Waterman, Hartford Hospital Training School Alumnae 


— 
Oar Wo 


8 888888 8 8 88 88 88888888 
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Helen H. Crawford, Johns Hopkins Hospital Alumnae Association. 
$5851.51 
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Contributions for the Relief Fund should be sent to Mrs. C. V. Twiss, Treas- 
urer, 419 West 144th Street, New York City, and cheques made payable to the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, New York City. For information address 
L. A. Giberson, 1520 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

M. Twiss, 
Treasurer. 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF NURSING EDUCATION 


Report oF THE TWENTY-First ANNUAL ConvENTION, held in San Francisco, 
California, June 21-25, 1915.—The full report of the 1915 meetings of the League 
is at present in press, and will be available for distribution very soon. All mem- 
bers of the National League will receive a copy, and so long as the supply holds 
out, anyone who wishes may order copies at a cost of $1. 

The following is a short summary of the main papers and addresses pre- 
sented with a general drift of the important discussions. The meetings in which 
the three national organizations united have been already reported in the Jour- 
NAL, with the opening addresses of the various presidents, and since several of 
the papers from the League are to be published in full, later, they will be very 
briefly mentioned here. 

The League opened on Monday morning with a business session, Miss Noyes, 
the president, in the chair. The reports of the various committees took up the 
whole morning. That of the Committee of the Department of Nursing and 
Health presented a number of points of interest regarding new courses, scholar- 
ships, and placement of graduates, which have already appeared in the JourNAL. 
One point of special significance is the increasing request for school nurses, which 
is being met by a special grouping of courses leading to school nursing. The 
director of the department feels that the next step should be the establishment 
of a training school directly connected with the University, which would serve 
as an observation and practice field for the graduate students who come to Teach- 
ers College as well as a professional school for the training of nurses. The dis- 
cussion which followed emphasized the need of special courses for laboratory 
assistants and nurse anaesthetists, there being at present no adequate facilities 

“Tor training in thesé branches. “The reports of three committees, the Collegiate, 
Vocational Guidance, and Publicity Committees, all dealt with the same general 
subject of public education on the subject of nursing though the work accom- 
plished had been done in different fields. The Collegiate Committee reported 
a very extensive campaign among the colleges throughout the whole country; 
a great many talks had been given on Nursing as a Profession and articles had 
been contributed to college magazines. The Publicity Committee had concen- 
trated more on women’s clubs and the general public, while the Vocational Guid- 
ance Committee had dealt more specifically with high schools. The latter 
committee submitted a long report dealing with the investigation which had been 
made among the graduates of thirteen prominent training schools, with the ob- 
ject of getting some reliable data on the work, health, and salaries, of graduate 
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nurses, the effects of training on health, and the general attitude of nurses to 
their profession. The figures, which are much too long to give here, bring out 
a great many interesting things. First that the general standard of health among 
nurses will compare very favorably with conditions of health among any similar 
group of workers. The old tradition that the working life of the average nurse 
is ten years, is certainly not substantiated by the figures for these 500 or moré 
nurses. Furthermore it seems to be evident from the testimony of these women 
that the training on the whole was not detrimental to health, but rather tends 
to improve health. They are practically unanimous in declaring that they have 
never regretted entering the profession and the advantages which they say are 
to be derived from the training and the work itself, would supply effective ammu- 
nition for many campaigns. They have many improvements to suggest as to 
training and much good advice to give to those who think of entering. On the 
whole, the impression one gets from the replies is that of a happy, healthy, en- 
thusiastic body of workers. There is still more material to be culled from these 
questionnaires, and this will probably also find its way into the Journat. These 
three committees all agree that sustained and intelligent effort is urgently needed 
to acquaint the public and the people whom we wish to attract into our schools 
with the facts about nursing. It would be well worth while for both local and 
state organizations to consult the full report of these committees for the methods 
of work which have been found most successful. Reports from the various 
other committees and from the State Leagues completed the morning session. 
There are now thirteen State Leagues affiliated with the national organization 
and all of them report considerable interest and activity. About 67 new individ- 
ual members were elected into the association, making a total of over 500 
members. 

A paper by Miss Riddle on The Social Life of Student Nurses opened the 
next session. Nothing could show more conspicuously the new point of view 
which is coming into training schools regarding the need for recreation and nor- 
mal enjoyment among student nurses. The ‘‘Newton Experiment’ as de- 
scribed by Miss Riddle, is packed fullof suggestionsand even though it may not 
be immediately possible for all schools to employ a Physical and Social Director 
to initiate and carry out all these fascinating projects, it is possible for all to do 
something along these lines. The next paper was one on The Planning and 
Furnishing of Class Rooms, by Elsa Maurer. Miss Maurer lays down a few 
general principles regarding the number and kind of class rooms necessary in 
the average training school and the general furnishings needed to carry on the 
right kind of teaching work. She describes in some detail the planning and 
equipment of the class rooms in Bellevue Hospital, New York, noting the specially 
good points about arrangement, etc., and making some suggestions for im- 
provements or adaptations of the plan. A full list of the equipment of these 
class rooms is appended to the paper in the report. 

An open meeting of the League was held on Tuesday evening in Festival Hall, 
Miss Noyes presiding. Mr. Colvin Brown representing the Board of the Exposi- 
tion, gave the delegates a very cordial greeting to the grounds of the Exposition, 
and presented a medal of commemoration, to which Miss Goodrich responded. 
Dr. Edwin R. Snyder, commissioner of Vocational and Industrial Education in 
California, then spoke on Vocational Education in its Relation to Nursing. 
He traced the development of our modern system of education up to the present 
time, showing the newer tendencies toward vocational education in elementary 
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schools, high schools, and universities. Dr. Snyder believed in economizing 
the effort of the pupil as far as possible, and making every part of his education 
tell on his future vocation. He was inclined to doubt the wisdom of insisting 
on the older cultural or routine subjects for those who would enter such pro- 
fessions as medicine and nursing, and he felt that in nursing as in teaching, there 
might be a tendency to raise the preliminary standards so high that the salaries 
of these highly trained women might prove prohibitive. He thought there was 
room for a lower grade of worker, who might work as an assistant to the trained 
nurse, at a lower wage. Dr. Downing of New York, who happened to be in the 
audience, was asked to speak and made a powerful plea for the maintenance of 
higher educational standards (full high school at least), with as broad a cultural 
basis as could be obtained for those who are to train as nurses. He also strongly 
opposed the suggestion of a lower grade of nurse, though he admitted that there 
might be room for a less highly trained kind of worker who might perform some 
of the duties now undertaken by nurses. Such a worker could never undertake 
the responsibilities of a nurse, however, and should not be called a nurse. Edna 
Rich of the State Normal School at Santa Barbara, California, outlined the facili- 
ties which were offered there to graduate nurses. These are mainly in the line 
of dietetics, and the subjects relating to it. There was not time to read the 
paper by Louise Powell on Existing Affiliations between Training Schools and 
Universities. This paper gives detailed information regarding the different 
types of affiliations now existing and the extent and kind of codperation which 
is being worked out between training schools and universities. She shows the 
advantages to be derived from the right kind of affiliations, taking as an exam- 
ple the Nursing School at the University of Minnesota with which she is connected. 
The kind of affiliation where the school has no organic relation with the univer- 
sity and does not maintain university standards, has little to recommend it. 
On Wednesday morning, June 23, the League met again to discuss problems 
of teaching. The first paper was by Harriet Gillette, entitled How to Help Pupils 
to Study. Starting out with the main proposition that pupil nurses often do not 
know how to study, and that this is one of the most important things a teacher 
can do for a class, Miss Gillette gives the main factors in study and then pro- 
ceeds to show how each one can be mastered. The paper was most suggestive and 
practical. It was a very great privilege to meet Dr. Anne M. Nicholson of the 
State Department of Education, Sacramento, and to hear her excellent paper on 
What Constitutes-Good Teaching. As this is to be reprinted in the JourNnat, 
it will be unnecessary to review it. Dr. Nicholson was followed by a very prac- 
tical discussion on The Teaching of Hospital Housekeeping to Pupil Nurses, 
prepared by Miss Johnson and Miss Clark of the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital 
and read by Miss Hall. Since this is rather a new subject to occupy a distinct 
place in the nurse’s curriculum, it is very interesting to know just what body of 
theory is included under the title and how the practical work is arranged and 
supervised. This subject comes into the preliminary course in the Brigham 
Hospital but the system applies all through the training. The main emphasis 
was placed on the following points: (1) During the preliminary course, teach 
the necessity of cleanliness and order. (2) Have a standard equipment for every 
ward. (3) Take an inventory of this standard at stated intervals. (4) Have 
each person’s work definitely understood. (5) Place responsibility. (6) Be 
sure the supervisor knows who is responsible for every part of the equipment 
at all times. (7) Place the requirements of housekeeping high, never forgetting 
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that it is reached only by close and constant attention to the minutest detail. 
(8) Have frequent inspection by more than one person. (9) Most important of 
all, don’t get discouraged. 

Wednesday afternoon the Greek Theatre meeting was held, the American 
Hospital Association being invited as guests. The president of the International 
Congress, Miss Goodrich, presided, and gave the opening address. Greetings 
were read from Mrs. Bedford Fenwick of England and messages were sent from 
the Association to Mrs. Fenwick; to Miss Nutting; Miss Delano; Miss Wald; 
and Louisa Lee Schuyler, who helped to found the Bellevue Training School 
for Nurses. Mr. Chester Rowell, Commissioner of the State of California and 
Regent of the University, welcomed the three nursing organizations and their 
guests. Mr. Rowell showed an unusual appreciation of the problems of educa- 
tion which nurses are trying to solve and a real sympathy with their ams. He 
referred briefly to the question of the Eight-Hour Law in California, and felt 
that it marked the beginning of better things for nursing education as well as 
fairer conditions for pupil nurses. He paid a tribute to the services which nurses 
are rendering in lessening disease and misery at home and in helping to alleviate 
the horrors of war, ‘‘the one work in war that brings sweetness out of bitter- 
ness—the only work whose results are worth while.’’ Sophia F. Palmer followed 
with a paper on The Power of the Professional Press. Passing in review the be- 
ginnings of the first newspapers and magazines, Miss Palmer took up the early 
development of medical education, and medical journals in this country, showing 
the relation of one to the other. She then drew a parallel in the relation of nurs- 
ing journals to nursing education, showing how the power and influence of the 
professional press had helped to build up and strengthen our organizations. 
Miss Palmer then told the very significant history of the AMERICAN JoURNAL 
or Nursina, from the first doubtful beginnings up to the present time. Miss 
Kent, representing the British Journal of Nursing, supported all Miss Palmer 
had said about the far-reaching influence of the nursing press in the hands of 
responsible professional leaders, also emphasizing its function as an international 
bond uniting nurses of all countries. Dr. Henry B. Favill of Chicago was next 
called upon to speak on What the Medical Profession Can Contribute to Nursing 
Education. There were so many good things in Dr. Favill’s address that they 
cannot be condensed into a few words. He made it perfectly clear that he con- 
sidered the training of the nurse an exceedingly important question, not only for 
nurses themselves, but for physicians and for the public as well. He felt that 
preliminary educational standards were important and knowledge was important, 
but that the point of view a nurse has is of very great importance. This social 
orientation enables her to know her relationship to the great human problems of 
life and to fulfill the peculiar obligations that are laid upon her because of her 
profession. These obligations are incumbent on nurses and physicians equally, 
because they deal so much with the moral and spiritual as well as the physical 
crises of life. For this they must have influence and the power of leadership. 
Dr. Favill puts great stress on the continuation of education after the training is 
over, otherwise the nurse is simply a skilled worker, and not a member of a pro- 
fession. Physicians have made some contribution to nursing education, but 
not exactly the kind of contribution they ought to have made, largely because their 
own point of view was not right. He felt that the ablest men in the profession 
should take a much more active part than they had taken in the teaching of nurses. 
The time was too short to read Dr. Winford Smith’s paper on The Educational 
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Function of the Hospital, but it is an important contribution that ought to be 
read by everyone. Dr. Smith takes a very decided stand on the educational 
obligations of the hospital, not only in relation to the community and to medi- 
cal education, but to nursing education as well. He feels that this branch has 
not received the consideration to which it is entitled. Prominent authorities 
were quoted to prove the growing importance of the nurse in many lines of serv- 
ice and the great necessity for an adequate training to meet these demands. 
Dr. Smith insists that a nurse can no more be over-trained than a doctor can be 
over-trained. The hospital must be prepared to provide adequate facilities for 
this branch of its work and to put it on a strictly educational basis, with proper 
entrance standards and proper teaching. Economic considerations should not 
be allowed to control the attitude of the hospital to the pupil nurse. Music was 
an especially attractive feature of the Greek Theatre Session, and the whole 
setting made an indelible impression of dignity and beauty, which visitors to 
the convention can never forget. 

The Thursday morning session dealt mainly with problems in Training School 
Administration. The first paper was by Lila Pickhardt of Pasadena, California, 
and dealt with Training School Records. The confusion and waste of time aris- 
ing from poor methods of record keeping were discussed and some of the main 
advantages of careful record keeping emphasized. Methods used in various 
schools were outlined, modifications of the card system meeting with greatest 
favor. The writer of the paper explained her own method in detail. Several 
important points were brought out in the discussion by Sara E. Parsons and Amy 
M. Hilliard. Miss Jamme also explained the method in use in the California 
Bureau of Registration of Nurses which she felt had been a great aid in standard- 
izing the system of nursing education in that state. The age Law for 
Pupil SUIS in California was the subject of a paper by Mrs. H. W. Pa 8 
Angeles. rs. Pahl had been one of the earlier opponents of the eight-hour law, 
but when it was passed she started in to see what could be done to make it work 
smoothly. In spite of the added expense in running the hospital (which the 
patients are obliged to meet) Mrs. Pahl feels that there are many benefits to be 
derived from the new system. The nurses are in better health and happier, 
there is more time for class work and study and a better type of woman is attracted 
into the school. There are several things still to be adjusted, but on the whole 
she feels that it has been a step in the right direction. Effie Taylor of Balti- 
more, in discussing the paper, brought out additional evidence on the necessity 
for shorter hours, but deplored the tendency to regulate such conditions by 
labor laws. Hospitals must make this unnecessary by taking the initiative 
themselves. Mrs. Edson, a member of the California State Industrial Commis- 
sion, threw some very interesting light on the controversy in California by tell- 
ing just how it had all come about. Mrs. Edson is a member of the State Bureau 
of Labor, by whom (not by the labor unions), the original bill affecting hours of 
work for women, was drafted. Complaints about the exploitation of pupil 
nurses were so incessant that finally, on due investigation, it was decided to ex- 
tend the protection of the law to pupil nurses. Then came all the long struggle 
to upset this decision, which was finally upheld by the Supreme Court. The 
discussion which followed brought out many points of interest, the consensus 
of opinion being that the net results of the eight-hour law were good, but no 
law of the kind should be applied to an educational institution. It remains with 
the hospitals in other states to make such legislation unnecessary.. Miss Whitney, 
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representing the Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage presented the question 
of the Susan B. Anthony Amendment, for which she asked the support of the 
League. This suggested amendment to the Federal Constitution would make 
suffrage a national instead of a state issue. 

On Friday morning, after several matters of business were attended to, a 
paper on Self Government, by Carolyn Gray of New York, was presented. Miss 
Gray outlined some of the new conditions which are to be met by nurses today 
and then asked the question whether we can best prepare the nurse to meet 
these conditions by the older system of discipline, which we call ‘‘military,’’ or 
by a form of self-government. In order to know just how this system works, 
data had been collected from many schools where it isin use. The testimony is 
interesting, and points to many advantages to be derived from an active partici- 
pation of students in the making of the laws which govern them, and the en- 
forcing of them. Some doubtful results are reported, and some failures. There 
seems a tendency in nursing schools to try out some features of self-government, 
but the peculiar conditions under which nurses work, make the problem a diffi- 
cult one. Miss Gray thinks the experiment well worth trying, in view of the 
resulting development in the pupil’s character, which comes from even a slight 
measure of self-government. The discussion dealt mainly with the problems 
of discipline as they concern post-graduate and affiliating students,—Miss Noyes 
and Miss Cadmus both giving excellent suggestions. Miss Maxwell, Miss Par- 
sons, Miss Jammé, and others, spoke of their experiences with a modified system 
of self-government. The League then adjourned to meet in New Orleans in 1916. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Notice is hereby given that the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the American 
National Red Cross will be held on December 8, 1915, at ‘‘Rauscher’s,’’ 1034 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. The Central Committee will meet at 
9.30 a.m. and the General Board at 10.30 a.m. 

C. 8S. Secretary. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS 


APPOINTMENTS.—Loie L. Compton, graduate of Woman’s Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Marion A. Himes, Memorial Hospital, Worcester, Mass.; assigned 
to duty at the Walter Reed General Hospital, Takoma Park, D. C. 

TRANSFERS.—To the Walter Reed General Hospital, Takoma Park, D. C.: 
Bessie S. Bell, assigned to duty as Chief Nurse. To Letterman General Hospital, 
San Francisco, California: Ella Kirkpatrick, Rose Pegler, Edna M. Rockafellow, 
Bessie P. Seger. To Department Hospital, Honolulu, Hawaiian Territory: M. 
Estelle Hine, with assignment to duty as Chief Nurse. To Department Hos- 
pital, Manila, Philippine Islands: Carolyn Milligan. To Post Hospital, Fort 
Wm. McKinley, Rizal, Philippine Islands: Clara G. Calderwood. 

Discnarce.—Auber M. Kepler. 

Dora E. THompson, 
Superintendent, Army Nurse Corps. 


ALABAMA 


The bill for state registration, which was approved on August 6, 1915, reads 
as follows: 
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AN ACT 


To Provide for State Registration of Nurses 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Alabama, That a 
board to be known as the Board of Nurses Examiners for the state of Alabama, is 
hereby created to consist of five members who shall be appointed by the Gover- 
nor three of whom shall be graduate nurses and two of whom shall be physicians. 

Section 2. That within ninety days after the passage of this act the Alabama 
State Association of Graduate Nurses shall, through its executive committee, 
submit to the Governor a list containing the names of four licensed physicians of 
good standing in their profession together with the names of six nurses each of 
whom shall have graduated from a training school connected with a general or 
private hospital requiring not less than two years training and who shall have been 
engaged in nursing for not less than five years after graduation, and the Gover- 
nor shall appoint the members of the board from said list. 

Section 3. That each member of said board shall serve for a term of three 
years, and until his or her successor is appointed and qualified; except in the case 
of the first board, whose members shall hold office as follows: One nurse shall be 
appointed to hold office for one year, one nurse and one physician for two years, 
one nurse and one physician for three years, An unexpired term of any member 
of the board, caused by death, resignation or otherwise, shall be filled by the 
Governor in the same manner as the original appointment is made. 

Section 4. That the members of said board shall, as soon as organized and 
annually thereafter in the month of October, elect from their number a president 
and a secretary-treasurer. Three members of this board shall constitute a quo- 
rum. Special meetings of said board shall be called by the secretary-treasurer 
upon the written request of any two members. It shall adopt a seal which shall 
include the words ‘‘ Nurses Board of Examination and Registration of Alabama”’ 
and the imprint shall be placed on all certificates and warrants issued by it. 
Said board shall be authorized to make such rules as may be necessary to govern 
its proceedings, and to carry into effect the purpose of this act. The secretary- 
treasurer shall keep a record of all meetings of the board and an official register 
of all applicants for registration under the provisions of this act. Said register 
to show the name, age, nativity, place of residence and photograph of each appli- 
cant, said register shall also show whether said applicant was examined, regis- 
tered or rejected under this act, and said register shall be prima facie evidence of 
all matters therein contained and shall be open at all reasonable times to public 
inspection. 

Section 5. That members of said board shall receive five dollars per day 
and the actual necessary expenses incurred in the discharge of their duties, 
and the secretary-treasurer shall receive an additional salary to be fixed by the 
board not to exceed one hundred dollars per year, said expenses and salaries shall 
be paid from the fees received by the board under the provisions of this act, and 
no part of salaries and other expenses of the board shall be paid out of the state 
treasury. All money received in excess of said allowance and other expenses 
provided for, shall be held by the secretary-treasurer for meeting the expenses 
of the board and the cost of annual reports of the board. 

Section 6. That after October 1, 1916, it shall be the duty of said board to 
meet at least once in every year and at such other times as the board may deem 
expedient for the purpose of holding examinations. Notice of such meetings 
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shall be given in the public press, in at least one nursing journal, and by mail to 
every applicant, and to every training school in Alabama, at least thirty days 
prior to the meeting. 

Section 7. That any person desiring to obtain a certificate of registration 
under this act shall make application in writing, first paying to the secretary- 
treasurer an examination fee of five dollars and shall present himself or herself 
at such regular meeting for examination of applicants. Said board being satis- 
fied that said applicant is of the age of twenty-one years, of good moral char- 
acter, has received the equivalent of a grammar school education and has grad- 
uated from a training school connected with a general hospital or sanitarium, 
where not less than three years consecutive training with a systematic course of 
instruction is given in the hospital or sanitarium or has graduated from a training 
school in connection with a hospital of good standing supplying a systematic 
three years’ training corresponding with the above standards which training may 
be obtained in one or two affiliated hospitals, shall proceed to examine said ap- 
plicants in elementary anatomy, physiology, bacteriology and materia medica, 
in medical, surgical, obstetrical and practical nursing, in dietetics and hygiene. 
Said board shall, upon said applicant passing said examination to its satisfaction, 
cause the name of the applicant to be entered upon the register kept for that pur- 
pose, and shall cause to be issued to said applicant a certificate of registration 
authorizing him or her to practice the profession of nursing as a registered nurse. 
Registered nurses from other states may be accepted without examination, upon 
furnishing satisfactory evidence to the board of examiners that they possess the 
above qualifications embodied in this act and upon payment of registration fee. 
Provided, however, that all graduates of the Bryce Hospital Training School for 
Nurses, situated at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, shall be entitled to examination and 
registration under the provisions of this act. 

Section 8. That all nurses graduating before October 1, 1917, be permitted 
to register without examination upon payment of registration fee. Nurses who 
are graduates of training schools connected with a general hospital or sanitarium 
giving two years training and in which in other respects proper standards are 
maintained and who are engaged in professional nursing at the date of the pas- 
sage of this act or have been engaged in nursing five years after graduation prior 
to the passage of this act and also those who are in training at the time of the 
passage of this act, and shall graduate hereafter shall be entitled to registration 
without examination provided such application be made before October 1, 1916. 
Provided, also, that all graduates of the Bryce Hospital Training School for 
Nurses, situated at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, shall be entitled to registration under 
the provisions of this section upon furnishing satisfactory proof of their gradua- 
tion from said school. 

Section 9. It shall be unlawful after October 1, 1916, for any person to prac- 
tice professional nursing as a registered nurse without a certificate in this state. 
A nurse who has received his or her certificate according to the provisions of this 
act shall be styled and known as ‘‘Registered Nurse.’’ No other person shall 
assume the title ‘‘Registered Nurse’”’ or any other letters or figures to indicate 
he or she is a registered nurse. Provided, that the provisions of this section shall 
not apply to graduates of the Bryce Hospital Training School for Nurses, situated 
at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, who can furnish satisfactory proof of graduation from 
said school. 

Secrion 10. That this act shall not be construed to affect or apply to gratui- 
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tous nursing of the sick by friends or members of the family, nor shall it apply to 
any person nursing the sick for hire, but who does not in any way assume the title 
of ‘Registered Nurse” or ‘““R.N.’’ 

Secrion 11. That the board of examiners shall have the power to revoke 
any certificate of registration for incompetency, dishonesty, imtemperance, im- 
morality or unprofessional conduct after a full and fair investigation of the 
charges preferred against the accused. Thirty days prior to such hearing a copy 
of the charges (which charges must be specified in writing and under oath), shall 
be furnished to the accused, who shall at the same time be furnished with written 
notice of the time and place where such charges will be heard and determined. 
At such hearing all witnesses shall be sworn, either by the president or secretary- 
treasurer and the accused shall be entitled to be heard and represented by coun- 
sel. No revocation shall be made except upon a majority vote of the full board 
and upon the revocation of any certificate the same shall be null and void and the 
secretary-treasurer of the board shall strike the name of the holder thereof from 
the roll of registered nurses. 

Section 12. That any person violating any of the provisions of this act or 
who shall wilfully make any false representation to the board of examiners in 
applying for a certificate shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
be punished by a fine of not less than ten dollars and not more than five hundred 
dollars. 

Section 13. That the words ‘“‘general hospital’ as used in this act shall 
mean a hospital that maintains twenty or more beds for the sick and where gen- 
eral medicine, general surgery and obstetrics is practiced. 

Section 14. That all laws or parts of laws in conflict herewith be and the 
same are hereby repealed. 

Section 15. That this act shall take effect sixty days after its passage. 

Tue ALABAMA StTaTE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE Nursss held its second an- 
nual meeting in Montgomery, at the Exchange Hotel, on October 5. After the 
meeting had been called to order by the president, Miss Denny, twenty delegates 
responded to the roll call. The total membership of the association is 255: Mobile, 
110; Montgomery, 40; Birmingham, 105. The reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer were read and accepted. Margaret Hutton read a very interesting report 
from the Legislative Committee in regard to the bill for state registration. A 
vote of thanks was given J. W. Green, physicians and others who had worked in 
behalf of the bill. Reports from the graduate nurses’ associations were given as 
follows: Mobile, DeWitt Dillard; Montgomery, Susan Fitzpatrick; Birmingham, 
Helen McLean. The amendments to the constitution were read and adopted. A 
Committee on Resolutions was appointed, DeWitt Dillard, chairman. Ten 
names of candidates for the Examining Board were chosen, to be submitted to 
the Governor. The Nominating Committee presented its report. 

At noon, the members were the guests of the Montgomery Association at a 
luncheon given at the Exchange Hotel, where short talks were given by five doc- 
tors. Miss Hutton presided at the afternoon session. The house discussed a 
motion made by Helen McLean that the suggested course of instruction for train- 
ing schools for nurses, recommended by the Executive Board, be accepted by the 
Association as a model and that the Executive Board be requested to present this 
course of instruction to the State Board of Examiners for their approval and ask 
them to adopt the same to be used in the training schools in the state. After 
some objections the motion was carried. The report of tellers was read, and the 
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following officers elected: president, Margaret Hutton, Montgomery; vice-presi- 
dents, Katherine Canty, Birmingham, DeWitt Dillard, Mobile; recording secre- 
tary, Helen McLean, Birmingham; corresponding secretary, Henrietta Sanford, 
Montgomery; treasurer, Bertha Thompson, Birmingham; members, Annis E. Stay 
and Mary Denman, Birmingham; trustee for three years, Katherine Moultis, Bir- 
mingham. The other three members were nominated from the floor and voted on 
by ballot: Linna H. Denny, Birmingham; Lamoyne Phares, Mobile; Mrs. Belle 
Hope, Montgomery. The trustees already in office are: For one year, Laura Jones; 
for two years, Mrs. E. M. Hartsock. The trustees who act as Advisory Board 
are: Dr. Cabot Lull, Birmingham; Sterling Wood, Birmingham; Rev. W. N. Clay- 
brook, Birmingham. Helen McLean gave a report as delegate from the Birming- 
ham Graduate Nurses’ Association to the International Congress of Nurses in 
San Francisco. Mrs. E. M. Hartsock, of Birmingham, read the Lee Bill and the 
amendment to the bill offered by the Graduate Nurses’ Association of Birming- 
ham. She mentioned the delegation of nurses who went to see the Governor to 
make a protest against the bill. After a lengthy discussion, the amendment of 
the Birmingham Graduate Nurses’ Association was approved and a protest was 
made by the State Association against the Bill, to be sent to the American Nurses’ 
Association, to go on record. 

The following communications were read: An invitation to attend the South- 
ern Tuberculosis Conference at Columbia, South Carolina, October 8 and 9; a 
letter from the managing editor, Annie M. Brainard, of the Public Health Nurse 
Quarterly, explaining the need of public health nurses on public health nursing 
staffs in the public health centers in the United States. The meeting adjourned 
for an automobile ride about the city and a visit to the hospitals. 

The evening session was called to order by the second vice-president, La- 
moyne Phares, owing to her having to leave on an early train, the president, Linna 
Denny, took the chair. The invocation was by Dr.R.H.McCaslin. An eloquent 
address was given by John S. Tilly who represented Hon. W. A. Gunter, Mayor of 
Montgomery. Margaret Hutton, of Montgomery, gave the address of welcome. 
Dr. R. 8. Hill, of Montgomery, gave a most interesting and eloquent address. 
He urged the nurses to make their organization great by standing for great things. 
Invitations to meet in Mobile and in Birmingham in 1916 were given; that to Mo- 
bile was accepted. Resolutions were adopted thanking J. W. Green of Dallas, 
for his efforts in behalf of the bill for registration, to the Montgomery Associa- 
tion and all others who had helped entertain the Association and of regret at the 
death of Sister Regina of the City Hospital, Mobile. Mrs. Thomas M. Owens 
spoke briefly on the movement to have established a chair of rural nursing at 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. It was decided that the Association 
support this movement in any way possible. Margaret Patterson interested 
everybody with a brief outline of her experience as a Red Cross Nurse in a mili- 
tary hospital in France. Linna H. Denny gave the president’s address. Miss 
Creah, Superintendent of Nurses, Bryce Hospital, Tuscaloosa, read a paper on 
What is Required of the Nurses, and the work done by them in the State Hospital 
for the Insane. Dr. J. N. Baker delivered an address on The Trained Nurse, 
Past, Present and Future. The meeting adjourned to meet in Mobile in October, 
1916. 

A measure which passed the State Legislature recently and which the nurses 
of the state sought in vain to modify, reads as follows: 

A bill to be entitled an act to prohibit white female nurses from nursing or 
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being employed in nursing in wards or rooms in hospitals either private or public, 
in which negro men are placed for treatment, or to be nursed, and to provide the 
punishment for a violation thereof. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of Alabama: 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any person or corporation to require 
any white female nurse to nurse in wards or rooms in hospitals, either public or 
private, in which negro men are placed for treatment or to be nursed. 

Section 2. It shall be unlawful for any white female nurse to nurse in wards 
or rooms in hospitals, either public or private, in which negro men are placed for 
treatment or to be nursed. 

Section 3. Upon conviction for a violation of either of the foregoing sec- 
tions, the court shall assess a fine of not less than one nor more than two hundred 
dollars, and it may also, as an additional punishment, sentence such person, 
upon conviction, to confinement in the county jail, or to hard labor for the county 
for a term of not exceeding six months. 


CALIFORNIA 


Tae Cauirornia State Boarp or Hears held the third examination of 
nurses on October 12-13, in the amphitheatre of the University of California Med- 
ical School, in San Francisco. 140 nurses were present to take the examination. 

An arrangement was made between the State Board of Health and the State 
Civil Service Commission whereby nurses who passed the examination for regis- 
tration would be eligible for state civil service positions without further written 
examination, after taking the oral examination. This provides a civil service 
list which is available for all state positions in state institutions in California. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—_WELLESLEY HospiTaL Tratnina Scuoou held graduating exer- 
cises for its first class of nurses on October 15, in the reception rooms of the 
hospital. There were ten nurses in the class. The diplomas and hospital pins 
were presented by Lady Hendrie. Two scholarships of fifty dollars each were 
given in the senior, intermediate and junior years. A reception was held after 
the exercises. An alumnae was formed of the graduates with Elisabeth G. Flaws 
as honorary president; Laurie K. Stinson, president, and Anna Stedham, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

COLORADO 


Tue Cotorapo State Boarp or Nurse EXxaMINners will hold an examina- 
tion for the registration of nurses according to the law, at the Capitol Building, 
Denver, December 28 and 29. For further information, address Louise Perrin, 
secretary, Capitol Building, Denver. 

Denver.—Tue Mercy Hospitat ALUMNAE AssociATION held a meeting of 
special interest in the lecture room of the hospital on September 6. Officers were 
elected as follows: president, Elizabeth Gray; vice-president, Lottie Jordan; 
secretary, Cecelia Gussenhoven; treasurer, Cecile Young. The members dis- 
cussed the importance of remodeling their dressing room in the Nurses’ Home 
and means of meeting the required expense of this and of furnishing a room in the 
hospital for sick nurses. A Halloween benefit dance was unanimously decided 
upon. This dance was given on October 30 in the ball room at the Nurses’ Home, 
which was appropriately decorated. The affair was a success, both socially and 
financially, $130 being made, clear of expense. 
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CONNECTICUT 


New Haven.—Tue Connecticut Trarnina ScHoot ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION 
held its regular meeting with all officers present and a goodly attendance. After 
routine business, Dr. Comfort gave a sketch of the beginning and the work of the 
dispensary which, although free to the poor of the city, belongs to the medical 
branch of Yale University. During October Miss Stannard completed her tenth 
year as matron of the Nurses’ Home. She was the recipient of many congratula- 
tions and good wishes. Miss Coonan, a former secretary of the Association, who 
has been a navy nurse for four years, is taking graduate work at Johns Hopkins, 
preparatory to taking a position as teacher of obstetrical nursing in the Univer- 
sity of California, San Francisco. 


DELAWARE 


Tue Boarp oF EXAMINERS FOR REGISTERED NursEs will hold an examination 
at the Homeopathic Hospital, Wilmington, on Monday, December 6, 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. All nurses wishing to take the examination will please attend. 

Amy G. Aten, Secretary, 
623 Broome Street, Wilmington. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington.—Tur ALUMNAE oF THE GARFIELD Memoriat Hospirat held 
a reunion at the Registered Nurses’ Club on the afternoon of October 16, which 
was well attended, in spite of the rainy weather. A dainty collation was served. 

Tue GrapvuaTE Nursgs’ AssocraTIon held its first annual meeting at the 
Nurses’ Club House on November 1, Lily Kanely presiding. This was the first 
meeting held under the new constitution and by-laws. The directors are ar- 
ranging an interesting course of lectures for the winter. 


ILLINOIS 


Tue Ixurnors State Boarp or Nurses EXAMINERS will meet in Chicago, 
January 11 and 12, 1916, for the purpose of conducting an examination for the 
registration of nurses. Applications must be filed not later than January 1, 
1916. Blanks and information may be procured by addressing the secretary, 

Anna L. Titrman, R.N., 
Capitol Building, Springfield, I1l. 


Springfield.—Tur Grapvuate Nursgs’ AssocraTIon held its October meeting 
at the Lincoln Library, on the 30th, in conjunction with the Springfield Alumnae 
Association and the Central Directory Board, with a large attendance. Many 
important affairs were attended to. The two new members of the Central Direc- 
tory Board are: Alice E. Dalbey, reélected, and Kate W. Reid. An increase in 
salary of $10 a month was given the registrar, Mrs. Hudson, and it was given 
gratefully, as the members feel that few persons could fill the position so satis- 
factorily. The new Nurses’ Home of the Springfield Hospital is now ready for 
occupancy. It will accommodate forty nurses. 

Peoria.—District NumsBeER 7 oF THE ILLINoIs State AssocraTIon held a reg- 
ular meeting at Peoria on November 5, when Miss Wheeler of the Illinois Train- 
ing School spoke on Nursing Ethics. 
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Chicago.—Atma ForesTER, class of 1910, Presbyterian Hospital, has returned 
from Kiev, Russia, after a year of Red Cross service among the Russian soldiers 
in one of the base hospitals. Cora V. Johnson, class of 1907, Gertrude Hard, 
class of 1914, and Sarah Hibbert, class of 1911, who went to Kiev with the second 
contingent, are returning to this country by way of Siberia, China and Japan. 
Mrs. Estelle Koch, class of 1914, formerly third assistant superintendent of nurses 
at the hospital, has accepted the position of directress of nurses at the new Chris- 
tian Church Hospital, Kansas City, Missouri. Mrs. Al ce Bowen, class of 1909, 
has accepted the position of instructor on Floors B and C. Evelyn Smith, class 
of 1911, and Mariette Dean, class of 1912, are engaged in Infant Welfare Work. 
Anna Weum, class of 1914, is employed by the Visiting Nurse Association. Hilda 
Stickley, class of 1915, is now head nurse in the Maternity Department. Cather- 
ine. Busby, class of 1912, is supervisor on the third floor. Agnes Sprick has re- 
signed her position to take up private nursing. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—Tue Iowa Strate ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVENTION OF TUBER- 
CULOSIS was recently organized with Dr. W. W. Pearson as president and Walter 
F. Clowes, executive secretary, with headquarters at 410 Century Building. 
The.Tuberculosis Dispensary will hold clinics twice each week, Thursday and 
Saturday afternoons, from one to two o’clock. Dr. John H. Peck has offered his 
services. The clinics will be held at the headquarters of the Visiting Nurses’ 
Association, 410 Century Building. 

Tue Des Moines REGISTERED Nursss’ AssocraTIon held a meeting on Octo- 
ber 6. After the business for the afternoon was transacted, Jane Shirley, overseer 
for the Poor, and Dr. Sayler, City Physician, gave talks on What Nurses Can Do 
to Improve Sanitary Conditions. At the meeting held on November 3, Laura 
Chennell, chairman for the afternoon, read a paper prepared by Martha Vietch, 
on The Rights Accorded by Franchise. Mrs. Edworthy followed with a talk on 
Woman Suffrage. The Association went on record as in favor of equal suffrage. 

Tue Visit1na Nurses” ASSOCIATION is to have a Ford car due to the kindness 
of a public-spirited citizen. He will provide the garage and the gasoline for same. 

Jutia Murpay, class 1913, Mercy Hospital, has accepted a position in the 
hospital at Lydia, Colorado. 

Cedar Rapids.—Buancue Kacena, class of 1912, St. Luke’s Hospital, is study- 
ing at Columbia University, New York. 

Oskaloosa.—Mnrs. Erra Davis will make her home in Nashville, Tennessee, 
and will take special work at Peabody College. 

Letit1a Brunia succeeds Margaret Snodgrass as superintendent of Mercy 
Hospital Training School. 

Peart Evans, recent superintendent of the Oskaloosa Hospital Training 
School, has resigned her position as assistant superintendent at St. Luke’s, 
Chicago, and will rest at her home in Galesburg, Illinois, before taking up fresh 
work. 

Washington.—A Nursss’ Recistry has been established with Elizabeth 
Findley in charge. 

KANSAS 


Tue Kansas State Association or Nursgs held its fourth annual meeting 
in the auditorium of the City Hall, Kansas City, Kansas, October5and6. Many 
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interesting papers were given by physicians and nurses, including one by Dr. 
Lydia A. DeVilbiss, chairman of the Kansas section of child hygiene, following 
which a public health section was formed, Laura A. Neiwanger of Topeka being 
made chairman. The nurses of the city'entertained the members with an auto- 
mobile ride, reception and luncheon. The invitation to hold the 1916 meeting 
at Topeka was accepted. The following officers were elected: president, Char- 
line Zeller; vice-president, Sister Catherine Voth; treasurer, Elva McElwain; sec- 
retary, Alma J. Murphy. 

Tue Kansas State Boarp or EXAMINATION AND REGISTRATION OF NURSES 
will hold its next meeting for examinations at Newton, Kansas, December 28, 
29, in the Commercial Club rooms. 

Mayme Conguin, Secretary-Treasurer. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville.—Tue JewisH Hospitat held its graduating exercises, October 7, 
at the Young Men’s Hebrew Association Building, and five nurses received 
diplomas. 

Tue Jerrerson County GrapuaTE Nursgs’ AssociaTION has enlarged its 
club house and can now accommodate twenty-two nurses. Rose Golden of Mich- 
igan, has accepted the position of superintendent of nurses at the City Hospital. 
Miss Woodruff, graduate of the Jewish Hospital, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Deaconess’ Hospital. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—Tue Eastern Maine Genera Hospirtat will receive $100,000 by 
the will of the late Col. Luther H. Pierce. 


MARYLAND 


Tue MaryYLanpD State ASSOCIATION OF Gr.ADUATE Nursss held its fall meet- 
ing on the evening of November 11, at the Church Home and Infirmary. Min- 
utes and reports were read. The program was a most interesting one. Effie J. 
Taylor, delegate to the American Nurses’ Association, read a most complete re- 
port of the meetings and various committees, their work and aims. Her paper 
gave an excellent idea of the proceedings. Dora E. Thompson, superintendent 
of the Army Nurses Corps, gave a delightful history of the organization of the 
Corps. The type of women entering the field is one of the finest and the require- 
ments are high, as the best possible work is expected from them. Refreshments 
ended a most helpful and enjoyable evening. 

Baltimore.—Tue LeacuEe or Nursine Epucation held a special meeting on 
October 27 for the purpose of discussing the question of adding a clause on com- 
pulsory registration to the state bill. The discussion and recommendations will 
be considered at the next meeting. 

Mary Tyree, class of 1912, Hebrew Hospital, has resigned her position as 
head nurse at that hospital to take up private nursing. Hilda Pfefferkorn, class 
of 1912, has been ap pointed to a position at the Isabelle McCosh Infirmary, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Tre BoarpD oF REGISTRATION OF NurSES will hold an exam- 
ination for applicants for registration on Tuesday and Wednesday, January 11 
and 12, 1916, at Boston, Massachusetts. Application for any examination must 
be filed at least five days before the examination date. 

Wa ter P. Bowers, M.D., Secretary. 


Boston.—Tue MassacuuseTts Homegopatuic Hosprtan Nurses’ ALUMNAE 
held its annual meeting at the Copley-Plaza on November 7, with a large attend- 
ance. Miss Hall, of the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, told of the convention in 
San Francisco and also read interesting letters from nurses in the war zone 
Mrs. Kelly spoke on Equal Suffrage. A pretty luncheon closed a successful 
meeting. 

Beatrice Kent, correspondent of the British Journal of Nursing and Annie 
Hulme, both of London, delegates to the International Council of Nurses in San 
Francisco last June, were guests of Miss Parsons at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital during part of Nevember, while continuing their study of nursing and 
hospital conditions in Canada and the United States. 

Tue Boston Dispensary, on October 14, held its 119th annual meeting. 
The treasurer reported an increase of $5000 in subscriptions over the previous 
year. 

MaseE.ue S. Wets#, class of 1909, Boston City Hospital, has been appointed 
superintendent of nurses at the Greenfield Hospital, Greenfield. Miss Welsh 
left her position as night supervisor at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital last year, 
to serve as one of the Red Cross staff at Paignton, England, returning to her posi- 
tion in June. Melda F. Macdonald, class of 1912, Boston City Hospital, has been 
appointed a public health nurse in Lowell. 

Anna Cortar Davis, class of 1914, has been appointed instructor of proba- 
tioners. Frances E. Morley, class of 1893, has been added to the teaching staff. 
Charlotte Brown, class of 1897, former instructor of probationers, has accepted 
the position of superintendent of nurses at the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children. 

Tue Puysicians AND NURSES OF THE INFANTS’ HospiTAt have agreed to give 
a series of lectures on the care of infants to members of mothers’ clubs. While 
the mothers are attending the meetings, the children will be shown moving pic- 
tures in adjoining rooms. 

Dr. Sreiya M. Taytor, at the fifty-third annual meeting of the directors of 
the New England Hospital for Women and Children, told of the continued use 
in the hospital of scopolamine and morphine in inducing ‘Twilight Sleep.”’ 
The report showed a large increase in the maternity work. 

Tue Tairp Harvarp Unit, which sailed from New York on November 16, 
comprised 36 nurses, 20 doctors and dentists. Dr. Cheever is in charge. The 
nurses will receive their uniforms in England. The Bostons Nurses’ Club pre- 
pared for this Unit a large box of surgical supplies. Dr. Wilfred Grenfell will 
work with this Unit during his vacation. 

An Impressive Memoriau Service for Edith Cavell was held at the Church 
of the Advent, on October 30. 

An organization called the Surgical Dressings Committee has started work 
in the Zander Ward of the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. The office, workroom, 
storage and packing rooms areallinthe ward. Here fifty different surgical dress- 
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ings are prepared for the small French hospitals. There are over 300 volunteeers 
from Greater Boston who work in groups for several hours each day under the 
supervision of trained nurses, the work being inspected by the hospital surgeons. 
After sterilization, the dressings are packed for transportation in hermetically 
sealed tins. These are placed in wooden boxes, of a size and shape to be easily 
handled. 

Newton Lower Falls.—Mary M. Ripp.e, superintendent of Newton Hospital, 
has been granted a leave of absence and will spend the winter in Boston, leaving 
Miss Allen in charge of the hospital. A trustee of the hospital has given $50 to 
provide a box of comforts for the nurses of the Harvard Unit who remained for 
six months’ service at Hospital 22. 

Springfield.—HamppEn held graduating exercises for ten nurses, 
its first class, on October 27, at the Academy of Medicine. The modified Hippo- 
eratic Oath was administered by the superintendent of nurses, Miss Pindell. 
Addresses were given by Dr. Philip Kilroy and by President Crocker, who pre- 
sented the diplomas. A dinner was given to the class in the evening by Dr. 
Weiser. 

Worcester.—Tue Women’s will, during the winter, make 
surgical supplies for Red Cross work in Europe, under the direction and super- 
vision of Miss Makim, chairman of the county committee on Red Cross Nursing 
Service. 

Northampton.—GrapvaTEs oF THE CooLey-Dicxinson HospitaL met on 
the evening of October 28 to form an alumnae association. Mrs. Judith Roach 
Williams was chosen president; Helen Murphy, secretary. Mrs. Alice C. Cleland, 
superintendent of the hospital, has been appointed councilor for Hampshire 
County by the State Association. 

Tewksbury.—TueE Strate InrirnMARY TRAINING ScHOooL held commencement 
exercises in the chapel on September 28 for a class of twenty-six. There were 
nearly two hundred in the procession as it moved from the nurses’ home to the 
chapel. Addresses were made by Dr. John H. Nichols and John B. Tivnan, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees. Madeleine L. Hartley gave the address of 
welcome, Hazel M. Daye delivered the valedictory, Bertha J. Robinson com- 
posed the class ode. The diplomas were presented by Mrs. Nellie M. Talbot and 
the pins by the superintendent of nurses, Laura E. McEachern. A reception and 
dance followed the exercises. The State Infirmary Alumnae Society attended 
the exercises and held their annual meeting at 6 p.m., when the following officers 
were elected: president, Etta Handley; vice-president, Mrs. Annie E. MacDon- 
ald; corresponding secretary, Christine Germain; recording secretary, Bessie 
Baillie; treasurer, Sarah Holdey. 


MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids.—Str. Mary’s Hosritat ALUMNAE Assocration held its first 
meeting of the year on October 9, when the installation of officers took place. 
They are: president, Ida Reber; vice-president, Clara Foye; secretary, May Ger- 
ard, 1166 Jefferson Avenue; treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Anaway. 

Tue Butrrerworts HospitaL ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION members were the 
guests of Mrs. Van Keulen at her home on November 3, it being the ninth anni- 
versary of the organization. Thirty members answered to the roll call. An 
interesting talk on Red Cross work in Belgium was given by Florence Fisher, 
class of 1908, who was for six months serving as a Red Cross nurse. A social hour 
followed. 
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Detroit.—Tue ALUMNAE AssocrIaATION oF Grace Hospi held its first regu- 
lar meeting since June on October 12, when the Programme Committee presented 
the following programme for 1915-16: October 12, Report of the delegate to the 
American Nurses’ Association; November 9, Suffrage, Margaret Whittemore; 
December 14, What the Women’s Clubs Are Doing in Detroit; January 11, Annual 
Meeting; February 8, Address by Frank Cody, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools; March 14, Subject selected, Mrs. Ruby Zahn; April 11, European Life, 
Mrs. McKenzie Wood; May 9, Medical Inspection of Schools, Dr. Fred Blanchard; 
June 13, Annual picnic. 

THe Wayne County Norsss’ Association held an adjourned meeting on 
October 12, at the City Tuberculosis Hospital where, after the business meeting, 
Dr. Victor V. C. Vaughan, Jr., gave one of his splendid lectures on tuberculosis, 
which are always enjoyed. In spite of other conflicting meetings, one hundred 
nurses were present. They were entertained, at the close of the lecture, by Miss 
Sullivan and her staff. 

Tue Wayne County Nurssgs’ AssocraTIon held a special meeting on October 
22, in the Wayne County Medical Building, to hear the report of the three national 
conventions in California from the delegate, Mrs. Gretter, which was given in a 
most interesting and entertaining manner. Mrs. Gretter brought out in detail 
the principal points of various papers given and made all present feel that the 
nursing profession is making wonderful strides for improvement along every pos- 
sible line, and that those present must individually do their part to help solve 
some of the questions for progress and idealism. A social hour followed. 

Tue Wayne County Nursss’ Association held a regular meeting on Novem- 
ber 5. After the regular business was taken care of, which included amendments 
to the by-laws, Dr. William H. Price of the Board of Health, gave a wonderfully 
interesting and instructive lecture on applied preventive measures used in De- 
troit against contagion and infant mortality. He used charts illustrating the 
actual scope of the field covered by the Board of Health and its corps of nurses, 
62 in number, and demonstrated by statistics the steady decrease of all forms of 
contagion and typhoid; also the decided decrease in infant mortality due to pre- 
natal care and correction of unsanitary conditions made possible by very definite 
observations, of conditions in and surrounding the homes, by the public health 
nurse. 

THE FARRAND TRAINING SCHOOL ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION held its regular meet- 
ing in the Swain Home, on October 12. Grace Gillies, delegate to the American 
Nurses’ Association, gave an interesting report. Gertrude Barnes was appointed 
corresponding secretary, on the resignation of Clara Henze. 

ProvipENce Hospitat ALUMNAE Association held its regular meeting at 
the hospital on October 28. Zoe LaForge, superintendent of the Babies’ Milk 
Fund organization, gave a very interesting talk on infant welfare after which a 
delightful luncheon was served. Louise Leyes, president of the Association, has 
been appointed by the Red Cross Town and Country Nursing Service to organize 
the rural district work at Monroe, Michigan. Isabelle Napper has accepted a 
position at the new Henry Ford Hospital. Grace Koons has accepted a position 
at the new Receiving Hospital. Anna Kaiser, who has held the position of indus- 
trial nurse with the Packard Motor Car Company, has resigned. She is suc- 
ceeded by Edna I. Deverell of Grace Hospital and Catherine Miltner of Provi- 
dence Hospital. 
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MINNESOTA 


Tue GrapvuATE Nurses’ AssocraTION OF MinnEsoTA held its annual meeting 
in the rooms of the Women’s Welfare League, St. Paul, on October 12. After rou- 
tine business and election of officers interesting addresses on equal suffrage were 
given by Elsie Williams of St. Paul, and Mrs. Mackey, of Washington, D. C. 
The association voted to indorse the cause of equal suffrage. A dinner was served 
to the officers of the association, alumnae associations and superintendents of 
hospitals. At the evening session Dr. A. C. Rogers gave an address on How the 
State Takes Care of its Feebleminded, and F. J. Bruno, secretary of the Associated 
Charities of Minneapolis, told of Opportunities for the Nurse in Social Service 
work. Both sessions were well attended; the president, Mrs. E. W. Stuhr, and 
the secretary-treasurer, Louise M. Powell, were reélected. 

Minneapolis.—HELEN M. Stover, on August 1, entered upon her duties as 
assistant superintendent of nurses at the Minneapolis City Hospital. For the 
past five years Miss Stover has been a member of the nursing staff of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Hospital, for three years as assistant superintendent. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Tue Srate Nurses’ ExaMinin@ Boarp will hold examinations for the regis- 
tration of nurses January 3-4, 1916, beginning at 9 a.m. at the State Capitol. 
For information address 

Mary H. Triaa, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Greenville, Mississippi. 


Tue Mississippi State AssocraTION OF GRADUATE Nursss held its fifth an- 
nual meeting in Jackson, October 29 and 30 and it proved to be the most enthu- 
siastic as well as the best attended the Association has ever had. The first ses- 
sion, which was devoted to business, was begun at two o’clock Friday afternoon. 
After this meeting the nurses were taken for a tour of the city in automobiles, stops 
being made at places of interest. In the evening a meeting took place in the 
auditorium of the Public Library, presided over by Dr. Fox, of the Insane Hos- 
pital. Dr. Wall read a very interesting paper on How Infectious Diseases are 
Propagated ; Dr. Womack one on The Nurse and The Infant; and Mrs. J. H. Fox 
gave a splendid address on The Visiting Nurse. At ten o’clock, Saturday morn- 
ing, about fifty nurses again assembled in the Senate Chamber of the Capitol 
where the convention headquarters had been established. During this session 
the problems of the private duty nurse, and questions pertaining to registration 
of nurses were the subjects considered. Misses Lott of Hattiesburg, Cox of 
Natchez, and Mellown of Meridian, read well written papers on these subjects. 
Misses Kent of Jackson, and Russell of Greenwood, led the discussions. 

The final session was held in the Senate Chamber at three o’clock Saturday 
afternoon, the subjects considered being the improvement of our training schools, 
and the need of public health nurses. Misses Trigg, Keating, and Steele read 
papers, and Miss Stamps led the discussion about how to better the schools. 
A paper out of the ordinary was read by Miss O’Mara of Hattiesburg on Duties 
and Opportunities of the Nurse in the College Infirmary. This paper and one 
read in the morning by Miss Cox, telling the nurse how she may help patients 
who are ill mentally, were very refreshing, and gave material for new lines of 


thought. 
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Officers elected were: president, Mary H. Trigg of Greenville; vice-presidents, 
Misses Steele, James, Russell, Sutton and Keating; secretary, Miss J. P. Cox of 
Natchez; treasurer, Miss J. L. O’Mara of Hattiesburg. The Association voted to 
affiliate with the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and delegates and alternates 
to the meeting to be held in McComb on November 16 were elected. Miss Steele 
was elected to the 1916 meeting of the American Nurses’ Association to be held in 
New Orleans, with Miss Quinn as alternate. One of the very interesting events 
of the meeting was the presentation of a gavel for the Association. This gavel is 
made of wood from the walnut stairway of the Natchez Hospital and is the gift 
of the Adams County Nurses’ Association of Natchez. It was presented fittingly 
by Miss Cox. The historic old Natchez Hospital was bult for a marine hospital 
seventy-five years ago and is stillin use. It was there, on June 7, 1911, that the 
State Nurses’ Association was organized. A committee of five members was 
appointed at the Jackson meeting whose duty it will be to look after the interests 
of the AMERICAN JouRNAL oF Nursinc in the state. After a sumptuous banquet 
at the Episcopal Restaurant on the State Fair grounds, the nurses dispersed to re- 
turn to their several homes feeling well repaid for the time spent at the meeting. 

Tue Boarp or Examiners held an important business meeting at the State 
Capitol on November 1. Miss Quinn was re-elected president of the Board and 
Miss Trigg secretary-treasurer. Misses Steele and Kent were also present, but 
Dr. Martin, the other member, could not attend. The Board is trying to prevail 
on the schools having a course of only two years not to send pupil nurses out on 
private duty, since the law requires ‘‘a two years’ course of continuous training.”’ 
It was decided to have some member of the Board visit every school in the state 
before the January meeting and talk to both pupils and officers about the re- 
quirements of the law. 


MISSOURI 


Tae Missouri State Boarp For EXAMINATION AND REGISTRATION OF 
Nursss will hold the sixth examination for examination of nurses in St. Louis, 
January 18 and 19, 1916; Kansas City, January 20 and 21, 1916. The Board will 
meet in executive session January 17 in St. Louis and on January 22 in Kansas 
City. 

Cuar.otTTe B. Forrester, R.N., Secretary-treasurer. 


Tue Missouri State Nurses’ Association held its tenth annual meeting 
at the American Annex, St. Louis, October 20-22. The meeting was well attend- 
ed, delegates being present from Kansas City, St. Joseph, Springfield, Columbia, 
Joplin, Mexico, Kirksville, Hannibal, Moberly, Independence, etc. 

The Mayor of St. Louis, Henry W. Kiel, gave a pleasing, enthusiastic address 
of welcome, which was responded to by Miss Forrester with her usual genial, 
characteristic humor. In her president’s address, Miss Bryant gave a résumé of 
the work of the Association. Delegates gave interesting reports from the dif- 
ferent organizations of the state. Social service, public health, central direc- 
tories and industrial stations were reported by the nurses in charge. The State 
Board gave an interesting report of its work for the year. The present state 
law was discussed, and several amendments suggested. Mary C. Wheeler of 
Chicago gave good, helpful advice along this line. At the Private Duty Session, 
an interesting paper was delivered by Dr. M. T. Woodruff on Infectious Nurs- 
ing in the Home, discussion on this paper was opened by Pearl Wilson. Other 
papers were Ethics and Adaptability, Emilia Schmidt, discussed by E. T. Galla- 
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gher; The Private Duty Nurse in the Home, E. A. Doran; Twelve Hour Duty in 
the Hospital, G. D. Lieurance. The discussion on these papers was long and 
spirited. 

The Superintendents’ Session in the evening, brought out many helpful sug- 
gestions, especially to the nurse engaged in teaching. The papers were: The 
Essentials of a School of Nursing, Mary C. Wheeler; The Curriculum and Methods 
of Teaching in Nurse Training Schools, H. Lillian Bridge, discussed by M. Anna 
Gillis; How Make Possible the Employment of a Resident Dietetian in the Hos- 
pital, Mary I. Bustard; How Interest the Nurse in Nurses’ Organizations, Agnes 
Rutherford. The discussion on all these papers was quick, decisive and shot 
straight from the shoulder to weak points in our teaching. 

The Public Health Session, the first held in Missouri, kept up the interest 
along that line. The papers were: Baby Welfare, Dr. Gustave Lippmann; Pro- 
phylaxis in the Care of Infants, Dora Burkhart; Infant Feeding, Mary Kapprell; 
The Rural Nurse, How She is Using Her Opportunities for Community Service, 
Fannie F. Clement; The Relation of the Public Health Nurse to the Public 
Health Campaign, Emma Habenicht. The discussion of these papers was none 
the less spirited than in the session preceding and resulted in the formation of a 
Public Heaith Section of the State Association. The State Association carries 
three sections now, Superintendents, Private Duty and Public Health. 

The Red Cross Section, as always, called out a large audience, perhaps the 
largest of the convention, Miss Seelye presiding. Reports from the State Com- 
mittee, as well as the several Local Committees of the state, were followed by 
greetings from our War-Service Nurses. Addresses were: The Organization 
and Purpose of a Local Red Cross Chapter, C. M. Hubbard; Red Cross Town and 
Country Nursing, Fannie F. Clement; The Red Cross Nurse and Her Relation to 
National Red Cross Societies, Julia C. Stimson. Dr. Frederick Haigler, Red 
Cross surgeon, recently returned from service in Serbia, gave a most interesting 
lecture of his experience there, illustrating it with pictures which he had taken. 

The general closing session was held on Friday night, when announcements 
for the coming year were made, delegates appointed and the new officers intro- 
duced: president, Sallie J. Bryant; vice presidents, Mary Lee Baird, Anna Barr; 
secretary, E. A. Doran; treasurer, Janette Flanagan. 

The ‘Get Together Dinner’’ on the first evening of the convention, given by 
the Graduate Nurses’ Association of St. Louis to the visiting nurses, was a great 
success. it took the form of a Hallowe’en party. 117 coverswerelaid. At the 
close of the dinner all were asked to forget whether they were superintendents, 
public health nurses, private duty nurses, etc., and to enter into the spirit of the 
evening and have a good time. 

The State and Red Cross Committees had a luncheon conference on October 
21, Miss Seelye, State Chairman, presiding. 

Tue Sr. Lovis Leacur or Nursine Epvucation entertained the visiting 
superintendents at a dinner in the American Hotel, on Thursday evening just 
preceding the Superintendent’s Session. 

The next State meeting, October, 1916, will be held in Kansas City. 

St. Louis.—Tue Sr. Lovis Leacus or Nursine Epvucation held its annual 
meeting at the Jewish Hospital on October 28, Miss Gillis in the chair. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, M. A. Gillis; vice president, E. L. Warr; 
secretary-treasurer, Margaret Rogers; Chairman Membership Committee, H. 
L. Bridge; Visiting Committee, Mrs. Sada Housman. 
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Tue Sr. Lovis Grapuate Nurses’ Association held its annual meeting in 
Schuyler Hall on October 18, when the following officers were elected: president, 
Lulu G. Bender; vice-presidents, Elsie Ruffer, Maria Brockman; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. A. Spence Nagel; treasurer, Mary E. Stebbins; corresponding secre- 
tary, Janette C. Bond; auditor M. A. Gillis; Executive Board, Anna Love, Mar- 
garet McKinley; Directory Board, Margaret Rogers, E. L. Warr. The associa- 
tion has increased in membership 100 per cent the past year; meetings are held 
the third Monday of the month. Beginning with the meeting on November 15, 
at 8 o’clock, the meetings will alternate, every second one being held at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon. Meetings will be of special interest and attraction this winter. 
They will take the form of socials, lectures, scientific and secular, discussions 
on nursing activities, etc. 

AnneE McCottocs and Esther Cousley have returned home after a six months’ 
service in Pau, France, under the Red Cross Nursing Service. 

Kansas City.—Tur Kansas Ciry Grapuate Nursss’ Association held its 
regular meeting on November 3 at the Club House. Twenty-five nurses from 
the city had attended the state meeting at St. Louis and several of these gave 
interesting reports. After adjournment, refreshments were served by the Super- 
intendents’ Association. 


MONTANA 


Lewistown.—Rve H. Baxtmr, of Galesburg, Illinois, has taken the position 
of supervisor of school nurses. 


NEBRASKA 


Tue Nesraska State AssociaTION OF Nurses held its annual meeting in 
Omaha, October 19 and 20, the sessions being well attended. In the absence of 
the president, Miss Louer, whose father had died but a few days before, Miss Ryley, 
vice-president, presided. The address of welcome was given by Mrs. N. H. Nel- 
son of the Omaha Women’s Club and Miss Louer’s response was read by the sec- 
retary pro tem, Miss Dean. The business meeting followed, reports of the various 
committees being read The following officers were elected: president, Amy 
Allison, superintendent of the Methodist Hospital, Omaha; vice-president, Mrs. 
Jennie Gillespie, assistant at the same hospital; secretary, Myrtle Dean, super- 
intendent South Omaha Hospital; treasurer, Mrs. Bessie Ryan; director for two 
years, Jennie Higgins, Green Gables Sanitarium, Lincoln; director for one year, 
Gertrude Keating, Cottage Hospital, Nebraska City. Luncheon was then served 
at the Commercial Club. 

At the afternoon session, Dr. T. D. Boler spoke on The Nurse in Contagious 
Diseases, appealing strongly to the nurses to aid the boards of health in the con- 
trol of contagion. He also plead with the nurses not to register against contag- 
ious cases as so many do. Dr. D. T. Quigley followed with a very interesting 
talk on Uses of Radium. The report of the delegate to the National Convention 
Mary Swan, was read by Gertrude Smith, Miss Swan not being able to be pres- 
ent. Gertrude Keating then gave an excellent paper on the recently-amended 
law and the afternoon session closed. In the evening there was to have been a 
demonstration in practical nursing at the Methodist Hospital, but it was voted 
that the members go instead, en masse, to the tabernacle to hear the Rev. Wil- 
liam Sunday. The demonstration at the hospital was given on Wednesday 
morning, instead of the automobile ride as previously planned. At eleven, the 
nurses viewed the new Central Club. At 11.30, there was a meeting of the nurs- 
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ing supervisors, when there was a discussion as to how best to reach the right 
kind of young woman who may desire to take training. One of the talkers spoke 
of a rather happy discovery which she and a sister nurse had made, that of pass- 
ing on their copies of the JourNAL each month to the reading rooms of the Young 
Woman’s Christian Association and the Public Library. This thought lead to 
the suggestion that the Association expend a sum for subscriptions to the Jour- 
NAL, these to be sent to the libraries in the larger towns out 1n the state. Ac- 
cordingly, at the afternoon session, it was voted to take from the treasury $20 
to use for that purpose. At the afternoon and closing session, Hon. Judge Ken- 
nedy, of the Board of Control, spoke on What Nebraska is Doing for her Depen- 
dents. Dr. C. W. Pollard gave an interesting talk on Twilight Sleep, and the 
meetings closed with a paper on The Nurse in the Small Town, by Grace V. 
Bradley. 


NEW JERSEY 


Tue New Jersey State Nurses’ Association held its eighth semi-annual 
meeting on November 2, in Hackensack, at the invitation of the Hackensack 
Hospital Alumnae Association. The address of welcome was given by the Mayor, 
Hon. Milton Demarest, and the response by Elizabeth Higbid. The treasurer’s 
report showed a substantial balance; the report of the Membership Committee 
showed an increase of 18 individuals and 1 association, all of whose applications 
were accepted. The report of the State Board of Examiners, by Marietta B. 
Squire, stated that at the examination held in Trenton in June, there were 35 
applicants, 18 of whom passed successfully. 17 failed in one or more subjects; 
23 applied for examination in subjects in which they had previously failed, 13 of 
whom passed, while 9 failed again. Miss Squire announced that examinations 
would be held on November 9 at Camden and Newark, thus making it easier for 
candidates at either end of the state. There had been one hundred new applica- 
tions and 26 for re-examination. Copies of the law as amended by the Legislature 
in April have been sent to all the superintendents of training schools in the state. 
Miss Creech, in her president’s address, urged closer codperation, whatever 
may be the discouragements. Reports were given by the delegates to the Amer- 
ican Nurses’ Association, Marietta B. Squire, and to the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Beatrice Druge. It was decided to contribute a sum of money 
toward the building of the proposed college for women in New Brunswick. 
Bertha J. Gardner, a former president of the Association, gave a talk on jour- 
nalism which was enlightening and interesting. A short address was given by 
Dr. J. E. Pratt of Hackensack. Interesting papers and talks on public health 
matters were given by Mrs. A. S. Humphries of the Social Service Department of 
Bellevue Hospital, Phoebe Hill of Paterson General Hospital and Lillian Hobart 
of Orange Memorial Hospital. Some important business was transacted. The 
next meeting will be held in Passaic in April, 1916. 

Tue New Jersey State ORGANIZATION OF PusLIic HEALTH NURSES was 
formed at a meeting held in the Chapel of the First Presbyterian Church, October 
23. A tentative constitution and by-laws was framed and Frances A. Dennis 
elected president; vice-president, Mrs. Charlotte M. Heilman of Bound Brook; 
secretary, Helen E. Forbes, 27 South Street, Morristown; treasurer, Mary Mc- 
Ilroy of Newark. A further meeting will be held in January to adopt a permanent 
working basis and consolidate the organization. Applicants for membership 
found eligible may become charter members by the payment of an initiation fee 
of $1, prior to the date of the first annual meeting. 


| 
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Tue New Jersey State Boarp or EXAMINERS OF NoURSES, pursuant to the 
amendments to the law governing registration, passed April 14, 1915, held exam- 
inations in Camden and Newark simultaneously on November 9, 1915. 62 new 
candidates presented themselves for examination on this day, and 25 were re- 
examined in subjects in which they had failed to obtain a passing mark. There 
was a very general expression of satisfaction among candidates as to the economy 
and convenience of this new arrangement. 

Orange.—THE ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION OF THE ORANGE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
Noursss, held its annual meeting, October 27, at the residence of Miss A. Knapp, 
East Orange. A report from the Needlework Committee showed that 180 garments 
for children had been made during the year in addition to contributions received 
of money and material. These garments are to be divided among the charitable 
organizations of the Oranges. Margaret Milholland and Anna Bryant were 
elected as delegates to the semi-annual meeting of the New Jersey State Nurses’ 
Association at Hackensack. Elsa Schmidt, recently connected with the Har- 
vard Medical School at Shanghai, China, and who has returned for the purpose 
of taking a special course at Teachers’ College, was reported ill at the Orange 
Memorial Hospital. Three new applications for membership were accepted and 
one resignation, that of Elizabeth Rankine, who has gone to Scotland. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, A. C. McGrath; vice-presidents, Martha 
Moore, Edith Fowler; secretary, Beatrice M. Druge; treasurer, Antonie Knapp. 

Newark—Tue ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION OF THE HomEopaTHic Hospital oF 
Essex County at its annual meeting in June, elected the following officers: 
president, Emilie Wilms; vice-president, Lenore Lutts; treasurer, Carrie L. R. 
Harrison; corresponding secretary, Louise Hawkins; recording secretary, Bertha 
C. Stirton. It was decided that the association would furnish a room in the 
nurses’ home for a recreation room. 

Tue Homeopatuic Hospitat held commencement exercises at the Masonic 
Temple on the evening of October 22 for a class of eleven young women. Dr. 
G. Herbert Richards presented the diplomas. A reception and dance followed 
the exercises. On October 27th the graduating class and supervising nurses were 
entertained by the Alumnae Association at a luncheon at Sairs Banquet Hall. 

Hackensack.—THe ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION OF THE HacKENSACK HospPITAL 
held its regular meeting at the hospital on November 1, Irene Brewster presid- 
ing. Twenty-one members were present and five names were proposed for mem- 
bership. Bertha J. Gardner of Rochester, N. Y., gave an interesting talk in 
which she advised the nurses to keep up to the times by reading the JouRNAL. 
Tea was served after the meeting. 

Montclair.—Tue Mountainsipe Hospitat ALUMNAE AssocrATION held its 
annual meeting at the Nurses’ Club on October 19. Plans were reported. for 
furnishing the nurses’ room in the new building of the hospital. It was reported 
that Mrs. Leon Sewny, of Turkey, formerly Lillian Cole, class of 1894, had lost 
her husband from typhus and is now a refugee. Being an American, she was 
given a chance to escape, but would not desert her husband. Her whereabouts 
now are not known. The following officers were elected: president, Ida Stitt; 
vice-presidents, Mae Willer, Alice Guthrie; recording secretary, Ann Speicher; 
corresponding secretary, Josephine Trippett; treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Wilson. 
Chairmen Committees, entertainment, Mary Cox; auditing, Mrs. Ernest Scho- 
field; nominating, Hazel Pell; printing, Lillian Rice; visiting, Eugenia Weiss; 
alumnae room, Mae Wilson. 
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NEW YORK 


Tue New Yor« State Norsss’ AssocraTion held its fourteenth annual con- 
vention in the ball room of the Hotel McAlpin, October 20-21. In the absence 
of the Mayor, the address of welcome was delivered by Deputy Commissioner 
Wright. Mrs. John Francis Yawger on behalf of the women of New York, also 
welcomed the delegates. The chairman of the Committee on Credentials, pre- 
sented the names of ten organizations and twelve individuals which were voted 
into membership. 

The remainder of the Wednesday morning session was devoted to reports 
from special and standing committees and delegates. 

At the afternoon session on Wednesday, the report of the Committee on Legis- 
lation was presented; alsc a very interesting address by Dr. Josephine Baker 
and a splendid paper by Miss Cadmus on Nursing Ethics. 

The evening session on Wednesday was held in the Metropolitan Building 
and was extremely well attended. Lillian D. Wald, Dr. Katherine Davis and 
Jane A. Delano all delivered splendid addresses; but the most interesting feature 
of the session was the recital of individual experiences in the various countries 
at war by Red Cross nurses. 

On Thursday morning the report of the Committee on Public Health was pre- 
sented. The members also had the pleasure of listening to a paper by Josephine 
Durkee, one on the Private Duty Nurse by Elizabeth Greig, an address on Etopic 
Gestation by Dr. Lillian K. Farrar and a splendid address on The Control of 
Cancer by Dr. Edwin Reynolds. Another interesting paper presented at this 
session was The Burke Foundation, its Object and Aim, by Margaret Sauter. 

During the interval between morning and afternoon sessions, the New York 
County Registered Nurses’ Association, entertained the officers of the State 
Association and the out-of-town delegates at luncheon in the Winter Garden of 
the Hotel. The luncheon was a most delightful affair and was thoroughly en- 
joyed by about 225 members and guests, 

The principal address of the Thursday afternoon session was delivered by 
Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe, Adjunct Professor of Nervous and Mental Diseases at the 
New York Post Graduate Medical School and Hospital. At this session the 
Association adopted the following resolution: “‘That the Executive Committee 
in codperation with the Legislative Committee be empowered to present to the 
Legislature of 1916, a bill to standardize the word ‘nurse’ and place all schools 
of nursing under the control of the regents of the University of the State of New 
York, unless subsequent events after this meeting is adjourned should indicate 
that it would be unwise to introduce a bill this year.’? The Association also voted 
unanimously to accept the invitation of the nurses of Buffalo to hold the conven- 
tion of 1916 in that city. The report of the tellers showed the following officers 
elected: president, Mrs. Hugh Reid Jack, Bronx; vice president, Mrs. C. G. 
Stevenson, Brooklyn; treasurer, Louise Sherwood, Homeopathic Hospital, Syra- 
cuse; secretary, Beatrice M. Bamber, Harlem Hospital, New York; trustee 
for three years, Lina Lightbourne, Belleville, Jefferson County; members of Exe- 
cutive Committee for one year: Miss Littlefield, Homeopathic Hospital, Albany, 
Miss Goodrich, Teachers College, New York, Miss E. E. Golding, New York; 
candidates for the Board of Nurse Examiners, Mrs. Van Kirk Gillette, 
Pelham Manor, Grace Cameron, Canandaigua. After the new officers had been 
introduced the convention adjourned. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF NURSE EXAMINERS 


The Board of Nurse Examiners presents to you today a tale of outgrown 
clothing. At its inception the board was appareled in garments that seemed ade- 
quate and appropriate, but the years of its first halting steps are now passed, it 
has reached full stature with all of the attendant expansion and development, 
but it is still working with many of the garments and equipment of those early 
years. At the first examination the board gauged the eligibility of twenty-three 
women. Last June the same number of examiners did the same service for six 
hundred and sixty applicants. The importance of state registration is now wide- 
ly felt and the responsibility upon the examiners has greatly increased. In spite 
of this, the board is numerically the same as before, the office of the secretary 
has not been expanded to meet the increased demands and the compensation to 
the examiners has been reduced. 

In my report two years ago I called attention to the increasing amount of work. 
Last year the secretary’s report further amplified that fact, and an appeal for an 
enlargement was made. This request has had no decisive answer although the 
work continues to grow in volume. 

The statistical report for last year is as follows: 


EXAMINATION | necierensp | | WAIVER 
626 594 4.6 
1286 1199 93 


If it seems wise to abandon any immediate plan for enlarging the board, the 
next resource for help may be to increase the compensation of the examiners. 
When the board was first formed there was no consideration of financial compen- 
sation. Miss Palmer, Miss Damer, Miss MacDonald, Mr. Sanford and the present 
secretary saw in it simply a service to the profession, I think no one of us at that 
time even knew that there would be any remuneration. The later appointees to 
the board have taken up its service in the same spirit. The examiners’ fee was 
fixed by the University and corresponded to that paid to other professional exam- 
ining boards. This was at the rate of $10 per day for actual service rendered. 
The work at that time was thrillingly interesting. The number of nurses examined 
was small, but the workspread itself over such subjects as the standards of schools, 
inspections, curricula, forms of application, certification, etc. Little by little 
these broader and more interesting aspects of the question have been taken away 
and have been vested in the Advisory Council and the Inspector. The respon- 
sibility of the examiners is now confined to the accepting or rejecting of candi- 
dates, rating papers and signing certificates. The joy of constructive work has 
gone and in its place has been imposed the drudgery of signing hundreds of 
certificates and of rating thousands of answer papers. At a meeting of the board 
in October, 1909, Dr. Downing reported that the accounts of the nursing division 
showed that the expenses exceeded the receipts and that it would be necessary 
to reduce the fees of the examiners one-half, making them at the rate of $5 in- 
stead of $10 per day as heretofore. Other minor changes in the manner of count- 
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ing time further tended to reduce the account sheets of the examiners. This cur- 
tailment was accepted by the members of the board without comment and its 


utgrown ruling holds to this day. Now comes the difficulty. The work is heavy and, 
1ed ade- during the two periods of examination, is exacting. The average amount re- 
assed, it ceived by a single member of the board has been estimated as $150 per annum. 
opment, This represents half-hours snatched from the night or from ‘‘off duty’’ time and, 
se early if taken in consecutive days, would amount to one full month. Under these con- 
ty-three ditions it is difficult to keep the personnel of the group intact. This semi-vol- 
. for six : unteer work is too heavy to be carried by women who are already weighted with 
ww wide- grave responsibilities and the remuneration is too small to make it appreciable 


In spite in the yearly budget of one who might otherwise add it to a less arduous task. It 
ecretary £ is imperative that the results of the examinations should be determined as soon 
ation to ; as possible, in order that the nurses may not be kept in suspense too long but, 
y with examiners who are already deeply engrossed, it is impossible to submit the 
of work. ' first report under a month or six weeks. And this is not the most serious feature 
al for an 5; of the question. By far a graver aspect of the case is that the best of the brains 
ugh the of the examiners must be given to their regular daily occupation. The rating 
of the answer papers is usually tucked away into the late hours when keenness 
and judgment are, for most of us, at their lowest ebb, and when the maximum of 
nervous force is required to bring them into play. Today we have to supply the 
place of Miss Cadmus, the president of the board, who refuses renomination be- 
“cee cause of the weight of work involved. Miss Arnold of the Samaritan Hospital, 
Troy, has twice sent in her resignation and it 1s only by the combined efforts of 
all interested that we have overcome her prejudice to assuming duties that she 
fears she will not be able to undertake with her best energies. Since the begin- 
“oA eae ning of the work of the board, office space and telephone service has been given 
93 through the courtesy of the Henry Street Settlement. This, by reasonof growth 
aaa and change in that institution, is no longer available and, much to the settle- 
ard, the ment’s regret, the secretary has been obliged to withdraw from the shelter of its 
aminers. roof, and she and her typewriter must find hospitality elsewhere. The matter 
compen- has been taken up with Dr. Downing and it is hoped that in the near future the 
. present secretary will be located in her own office with her desk, typewriter, files and tele- 
sat that phone. Until some such arrangement has been made, information concerning 
ntees to ae the secretary may always be had by telephoning to the Henry Street Settlement. 
fee was At the expense of repetition permit me to express the foregoing concisely by say- 
al exam- ing that the solution for the present difficulties of the board would seem to be as 
endered. follows: 1. An enlargement of the board by at least one member; 2. Adequate 
xamined office provision in New York City where the weight of work is greatest; 3. More 
schools, pF compensation to the examiners, that the service of the board may be removed 
ny little ; from the class of the semi-volunteer and may be placed once more on a dignified 
en away 4 basis proportionate to other examining boards. 
respon- Jane Evizapets Hitcucock, 
f candi- Secretary New York State Board of Nurse Examiners. 
ork has Tae New Yorx Strate OrGANIZzATION FoR Pustic Heatta Nursina was 
dreds of i formed during the annual meeting of the New York State Nurses’ Association, 
he board late in October, and marks an important advance in the already far-reaching 
division work done by public health nurses in the state. This organization was formed 
soossary as the result of a long felt need and a wide spread request from public health 
of $5 in- nurses throughout the state, that they be brought into closer contact with each 


f count- 
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other’s work. The importance of this step is evidenced by the avowed purpose 
of those who have come together in this new body to stimulate the extension 
throughout New York State of the widely-varying services which nurses may 
offer to the public both in sickness and health; to standardize as rapidly as is 
expedient the various branches of public health nursing; to assist in the develop- 
ment of instruction in public health matters to nurses in training; to seek to ex- 
tend the provisions for skilled nursing of the sick poor in their home; to increase 
and broaden the teaching of hygiene and sanitation by nurses; to assist in the 
enforcement of all public health laws and rulings; to have at its annual meetings 
round table discussions on visiting nursing, infant welfare, tuberculosis, mental 
hygiene, prevention of blindness, welfare nursing, school nursing, etc., in order 
that there may be a helpful interchange of ideas and suggestions on these sub- 
jects; and also that the members may be kept informed concerning the progress 
and development of methods of werk in all phases of public health nursing. 
The officers elected for the first year were: president, Carolyn C. Van Blarcom, 
New York City; vice-president, Mary V. Crich, Peekskill; recording secretary, 
Rose O’Hare, Buffalo; corresponding secretary, Elinor Bridgeland, New York 
City; treasurer, C. Josephine Durkee, Albany, while chairmen of committees on 
each of the branches of work above mentioned will soon be appointed. The 
organization will follow the course adopted by similar bodies in other states and 
will form a part of the National Organization for Public Health Nursing and also 
will be affiliated with the New York State Nurses’ Association. All individual 
nurses and groups of nurses engaged in various kinds of public welfare work are 
urged to join the organization and assist in promoting its ideals. 

New York.—Tue New York City Leacue ror Nursina EpucatTion held its 
regular meeting at St. Luke’s Hospital on the evening of November 3, Miss 
Greener presided. Miss Murdoch, chairman of a special committee, reported 
that arrangements had been completed for the supper to be tendered Miss Nut- 
ting at the Cosmopolitan Club on November 17. Dr. Blumgarten spoke on The 
Teaching of Materia Medica and outlined the course as given at the German 
Hospital. Lunette Parker of Teachers College read a paper on The Need of 
Teaching Chemistry in Training Schools. A discussion followed, after which 
the meeting adjourned. 

Tse New York City Hospritat or Nursine held commencement 
exercises on October 28, at 4 p.m. Carolyn E. Gray, the principal, presented the 
annual report and Deputy Commissioner Henry C. Wright, Miss Goodrich and 
Monsigneur LaVelle addressed the graduating class. All emphasized the educa- 
tional needs in the profession. Twenty-three nurses received diplomas. A 
reception and dance followed. 

Brooklyn.—A meeting of the graduate nurses of the Kings County Hospital 
was held at the nurses’ home on November 5, when a social club was formed to 
promote a greater feeling of friendship and sociability among the nurses. It will 
be called The Tuesday Evening Club and meetings will be held on the first and 
third Tuesday of each month. 

Utica.—Sr. Luxe’s Hosritat held its graduating exercises at the hospital, 
October 18 and diplomas were awarded to nine nurses. An interesting feature 
of the occasion was the address by the new bishop of the diocese, Rt. Rev. Charles 
Fiske. Dr. Willis E. Ford presided and also made an address. The exercises 
were followed by a reception. The Alumnae Association held its annual meet- 
ing October 7, when the report of the delegate to the convention of the American 
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Nurses’ Association was read. The Alumnae entertained the graduating class 
in the lecture room of the hospital, on October 14. Mrs. Dayton, who has been 
engaged in tuberculosis work in Albany, has accepted the position of superintend- 
ent at the hospital. 

Schenectady.—_Tue Scuenectapy County Nurses AssocraTion held its 
regular meeting on the evening of November 5 in the parlors of the Edson Hotel. 
Mrs. Estcourt presided in the absence of Miss Atkin, who was ill. Miss Atkin’s 
excellent and complete report of the meeting of the State Association was read 
by Miss O’Brien. Central directory problems were discussed. A social hour 
followed. 

Rochester.—Tue Monror County RecistereD Nurses’ ASSOCIATION gave 
a dinner at the Rochester Club on the evening of November 10, in honor of 
the returned Red Cross nurses. Nurses from other organizations were invited 
and there was a large gathering to hear Miss Weber and Miss Thomas tell of their 
experiences. Mrs. Parsons had left for the south. The other two members of 
the Red Cross group are still on service in England. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Tue Norra Srate Boarp or Nurse Examiners held its second 
meeting on October 20, at the City Hall, Grand Forks. All members were present, 
and 122 applications for state registration were received. 

Tse Executive Committers or Tue Norta Dakota Strate Nurses’ Asso- 
c1aTIon held its semiannual meeting at Grand Forks, on October 20th. Eight 
members of the board were present and 44 applications for membership were 
accepted. 

Tue Norts Daxota State Boarp or Nursk Examiners held a joint meeting 
with the Educational Committee of the State Nurses’ Association on October 
19, to which all superintendents of training schools were invited and a large num- 
ber were present. Text-books were chosen, and the course of study outlined 
which is to be used in all training schools in the state. 

Jamestown.—Aipa LANGLEY has been appointed superintendent of Parkview 
Hospital. 

Fargo.—St. Luxer’s Hosritat graduated a class of six nurses on September 9. 

Bismarck.—EmmMa ScuroepeEr has taken charge of the obstetrical depart- 
ment at the Bismarck Hospital. 

Grand Forks.—Tue Granp Forks County GrapuaTEe NursEs’ ASSOCIATION 
held its annual meeting at the Y. W. C. A. rooms, on October 12, and elected 
the following officers: president, Jennie Mahoney; vice-president, Lelia Halvor- 
son; secretary, Mathilda Huff; treasurer, Agnes Patterson; chairman of credential 
committee, Minnie Traynor; ways and means, Mary Roller; entertainment, 
Margaret Matter. 


OHIO 


Tue State AssociaTion OF GRADUATE Nurses held its twelfth annual 
meeting at the Chamber of Commerce, Columbus, October 19 and 20, 1915. The 
convention was called to order at 10a.m., president Marie A. Lawson, in the chair. 
The invocation was given by Rt. Rev. Theodore Reese, Bishop Coadjutor. In 
the absence of the Governor, George Gillette, secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, gave the address of welcome, which was responded to by Mary Roberts of 
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Cincinnati on behalf of the Ohio State Association; by Harriet P. Friend, of Day- 
ton, on behalf of the League of Nursing Education; and by Miss Tuttle, of Colum- 
bus, on behalf of the League of Public Health Nursing. Miss Lawson made a 
brief address, giving a résumé of the work of the Legislative Committee during 
the past year, in obtaining the Nurse Registration Act. The secretary read the 
minutes of the last annual meeting and after their adoption, the treasurer’s re- 
port was accepted, showing a substantial balance, in spite of the many expendi- 
tures made necessary by the registration campaign and the president’s trip to 
the national convention. Miss Lawson then gave a very comprehensive and in- 
teresting report of the San Francisco meeting and in closing asked that the asso- 
ciation ratify her pledge to the Relief Fund of $25, which was immediately done. 
The report of a committee appointed for the revision of the regulations and by- 
laws was accepted and the suggested changes adopted. The membership com- 
mittee’s report given by the chairman, Florence Walker, of Cleveland, recom- 
mended 277 new members, the secretary casting the vote for their election. Miss 
Jamieson of Columbus, gave the report of the Legislative Committee, the conden- 
sation of which is: State Registration. 

The second session was devoted to the League of Nursing Education, with 
Harriet P. Friend in the chair. After the usual business routine, Grace E. Alli- 
son of Cleveland read a paper entitled—Scholarships for Schools of Nursing—fol- 
lowed by a paper by Norma A. Sauer of Cincinnati on Materia Medica in Schools 
of Nursing. This paper was so popular that Miss Sauer was invited to re-read 
it at a subsequent session of the State Association. These two papers were fol- 
lowed by a general discussion. Then followed reports of the Programme and 
Publication Committees. Miss Tuttle, in giving a report of the Red Cross Com- 
mittee, called on representatives from the various cities represented at the con- 
vention, Miss Roberts reporting the work from Cincinnati, speaking of the death 
of Miss Hoff, who had served in Servia, dying a week after her return. Miss 
Walker of Cleveland reported the death of Miss Munro, who died on the Island of 
Lamos in the Mediterranean. In the absence of Miss Mapes, Miss Morrison 
gave a short report for Toledo, and Anza Johnson reported the work of the Colum- 
bus nurses. Miss Condit, who was with Miss Gladwin in Servia, gave a very 
graphic account of conditions there and made all her hearers wish they had been 
with those brave nurses who battled with the dread typhus for so many weeks. 

The evening session was held in the Chamber of Commerce and was a general 
session of the Ohio State Association, the subject of the deliberations being 
State Registration. Mary M. Riddle, of Newton Lower Falls, Mass., gave a 
history of state registration in that state, where the various troubles incident to 
its adoption in other states, obtain. Miss Riddle’s advice, coming as it did, from 
one of the leading pioneers in the nursing world, was very much appreciated. 
Dr. George Matson, secretary of the State Nurses’ Examining Committee, gave 
a clear interpretation of the law. After some discussion the meeting adjourned. 

The fourth session, October 20, 9 a.m., was in charge of the Public Health 
League, Jennie Tuttle of Columbus in the chair. Mrs. Anna Runer read a paper 
on The Richard Enderlin Welfare Work of the Associated Charities, Chillicothe, 
Ohio, showing what money, plus one enthusiatic nurse can accomplish, in a very 
short time. Miss Lorrimer read a paper written by Elizabeth Cocke of Cincin- 
nati on Experiences in Welfare Work. Both of these papers were much enjoyed. 
Then followed a paper on Welfare Work Done in Connection with the District T. 
B. Hospital, by Maude Barnard, Eaton, Ohio. This Public Health session was 
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one of the best and most interesting of all the meetings held. Following its ad- 
journment the members of the association were entertained by the City Associa- 
tion at luncheon in the dining room of the Virginia Hotel. 

The closing session was a general one of the Ohio State Association. After 
some unfinished business, the report of the tellers was presented, showing that 
the following officers had been elected for the ensuing year: president, Mary 
Roberts, Cincinnati; vice-presidents, Grace E. Allison, Cleveland, Jennie Tut- 
tle, Columbus, Rose Steinmetz, Akron, Merry C. Echols, Massilon, Mary Hamer 
Greenwood, Cincinnati; recording secretary, Mabel Morrison, Toledo; corre- 
sponding secretary, Laura R. Logan, Cincinnati; treasurer, Miss Jamieson, 
Columbus. 

The officers of the Public Health League are: president, Florence Walker, 
Cleveland; vice-presidents, Miss Stewart, Miss Black; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Gadd, Springfield. 

The officers of the League of Nursing Education are: president, Harriet P. 
Friend, Dayton; vice-presidents, Merry C. Echols, Massilon, O., Miss Hemming- 
way, Canton; secretary-treasurer, Miss Williamson, Cleveland. 

By request, Miss Sauer read again her paper on Materia Medica in the Schools 
of Nursing, after which she was tendered a rising vote of thanks. At Miss Law- 
son’s request a recommendation was made to the State Examining Board, asking 
that trustees of hospitals be asked to provide proper housing facilities for nurses. 
Resolutions were passed on the death of two Red Cross nurses who had given their 
lives for the suffering victims of the great war; Frances Munroe, of Huron Road 
Hospital, Cleveland, and Jennie D. Hoff, of Marietta. Copies were sent to their 
families. A telegram was sent to Hulda Cron of Toledo, asking her to represent 
the Association at the meetings of the Federation of Clubs in session in that city. 
An invitation from Cincinnati Graduate Nurse Association to hold the next meet- 
ing in Cincinnati was accepted. An invitation from Youngstown was also re- 
ceived, and Miss Mapes of Toledo asked that the 1917 meeting be held in Toledo. 
Miss Condit was elected delegate to the Red Cross meeting to be held in Wash- 
ington in December. Miss Gaiser of Cleveland, was elected alternate delegate 
to the National organization. Miss Lawson introduced the new president, and 
the retiring officers were tendered a rising vote of thanks. Adjournment to meet 
in Cincinnati, 1916, the time of the annual meeting having been changed to cor- 
respond with the date of the State Examining Board. 

Cleveland.—Tur CLEVELAND or Nursine EpvucatTion has recently 
been organized with a membership of thirteen. 

Grace E. AuLtison succeeds Miss Samuel as superintendent of nurses at 
Lakeside Hospital. 

St. Vincent’s Cuarity HospitaL ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION gave a most de- 
lightful reception and banquet on the evening of October 5 for the Red Cross 
nurses who had returned from European service. Sixty nurses were present, 
including the gradueting class of Charity Hospital and the guests of honor, 
Misses McGuire, Bentley, Katherine and Rosina Volk, McKenney, Bowman, 
Reynolds, Eisenheim, Schofield, Mautner. Cordial addresses were made by 
Sister Marcelline, Margaret McGuire, Grace Bentley, Rachel Morgan and Mar- 
garet Doyle. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Tae Oxianoma State AssociaTION oF GRADUATE Nurses, at its recent 
convention held in Shawnee, elected the following officers: president, Rose 
Walker, El Reno; secretary, Mrs. F. D. Bearly, 711 West 20th Street, Oklahoma 
City; treasurer, Maud Parker, 27 West Eighth Street, Oklahoma City. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia.—Tur Nurses’ ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
Hospitat held a meeting on November 1 at the nurses’ home, with an attendance 
of fifty-two, Alice O’Halloran presiding. Addresses on Suffrage were given by 
Lida Stokes Adams, Anne K. Sutton and Celia Kennedy. Miss Eager read ex- 
tracts from a letter written by Leopoldine Guinther, who is at Teachers College, 
having been awarded the Alice Fisher scholarship, consequently the members 
are greatly interested in her work and progress. Alice O’Halloran, who has just 
returned from San Francisco, where for six months she had supervised the work 
of the Pennsylvania State tuberculosis exhibit, read a most interesting paper. 
Tea was served at the end of the meeting. 

Pittsburgh.—Tur ALLEGHENY GENERAL HospPitaL ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION 
held its first reunion banquet on October 12.- 130 nurses were present and it was 
decided to make this an annual affair. 

New Kensington.—Tue New Citizens Hospitat was opened and dedicated 
on October 16, beginning with an auto parade in which 200 cars participated. 
After this the building was thrown open for inspection. It is an up-to-date 
building of tapestry brick with accomodations for 60 patients. Irene N. Mur- 
doch is superintendent and Helen D. Elder is superintendent of nurses. 

South Bethlehem.—Sr. Luxe’s ALUMNAE Association held its annual meet- 
ing at the hospital on October 18, when the following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Ida C. Flickinger; vice-president, Mary Kiernan; secretary and treasurer, 
Helen McDaniels; corresponding secretary, Bessie M. Ely. At the graduation 
exercises of the training school, held on the same day, eight nurses received 
diplomas. 

White Haven.—Tue Waite Haven Sanatorium held commencement exer- 
cises in the auditorium on the afternoon of October 9. Dr. W. G. Turnbull, 
medical director of the state sanatorium at Cresson, was the principal speaker. 
Dr. Lawrence F. Flick presented the diplomas to the eight graduates. An in- 
formal reception followed in the nurses’ home. 

THE ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION OF THE WHITE HavEn SanaTorivm held its fourth 
annual meeting at the sanatorium on October 9. In the absence of the president 
and secretary, Anna L. Morris and Miss L. deF. Baker, acted in their stead. 
Several amendments were made to the by-laws and the eight new graduates were 
admitted to membership. It was decided, instead of holding the usual banquet, 
to give each new graduate a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
Nursina. The following officers were elected: president, M. Camilla Hayes, 
class of 1915; secretary and treasurer, Mrs Mary Ehrenstein, class of 1913. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Tue Istanp AssociaTION OF GrapDUATE Nurses met at the Rhode 
island Hospital, on October 19, at 8 p.m. Mrs. Dexter Townsend entertained 
with songs and recitations. 
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Providence.—THe Istanp Hospitat Nurses’ Cuivus held a meeting 
at the George Ide Chace Home for Nurses, November 2. Winifred L. Fitzpatrick 
gave a report of the convention at San Francisco, which she attended as delegate 
from the Providence District Nurses’ Association. 

Tue RuHoveE Istanp Hosrpitat Nurses’ ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION and the resi- 
dent nursesat the Rhode Island Hospital held areception for Mrs. C.L. Harris, a 
resident of the Rhode Island Hospital for twenty-two yearsand for fifteen years an 
honorary member of the Alumnae Association, at the Home, November 6. Mrs. 
Harris’ engagement to Mr. G. W. H. Ritchie of New York was announced a short 
time ago. Mrs. Harris was presented with a silver vase by the Alumnae and a 
travelling case by the nurses in the hospital. Following the presentation there 
was singing by the pupil nurses and dancing. A large number was present. 

ProvipENCE Brancu GuiLp or St. BARNABAS FOR NurRSEs met at St. 
Stephen’s Church, November 4. Dr. Fiske, the Chaplain, said office and made 
an address appropriate to the season, All Saints’. Dr. Fiske spoke of the sad 
death of Miss Cavell and her heroic facing of death. The report of the Council 
of the Guild held at Meadville, Pennsylvania, October 28 and 29 was given by the 
secretary. One new member was received. 


TENNESSEE 


Tae New Orricers oF THE EXAMINING Boarp are: president, Dr. J. D. 
Brewer, Newbern; secretary, Nell J. Dougherty, Nashville. 

THE TENNESSEE State Noursss’ Association held its third annual convention 
at Knoxville, September 16-17. The same officers were reélected. The next 
convention will be held at Memphis. Dr. Reese Patterson, a member of the new 
board of examiners, was invited to address the Association. 


WISCONSIN 


THE CoMMITTEE OF EXAMINERS OF REGISTERED NursEs will hold an exam- 
ination for applicants for registration, January 10 and 11, at the Park Hotel, 
Madison, Wis. All applications for examination must be filed with the secretary 
before January 1, 1916. 

Anna J. Secretary. 


THE WIsconsIN ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE Nurses held its sixth annual 
convention in the Senate Chamber of the Capitol Building, Madison, October 5 
and 6. The address of welcome was given by Mayor A.H. Kayser. Addresses 
were given by Mrs. Clara Schmidt, president of the Dane County Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, and Mrs. H. S. Richards, president of the Madison Women’s Clubs. 
The response was by Regine White, president of the Association. It was voted 
to become a corporate member of the National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, and to organize a Wisconsin Association for Public Health Nursing; 
also to affiliate with the Wisconsin Federation of Women’s Clubs. The meeting 
included a session for superintendents of training schools. There were many 
interesting speakers, among them Mary C. Wheeler of Chicago on The Essen- 
tial Requirements of Schools for Nurses; Mathild Krueger, of Neenah on Red 
Cross Work in Serbia and Typhus Fever. Dr. Paul Clark of the University of 
Wisconsin spoke on Prevention of Diseases. Dr. C. A. Harper, secretary of the 
State Board of Health, spoke on The Nurse in Her Relation tothe State. Others 
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also contributed to the successful program. The Madison nurses added many 
pleasant features of entertainment to the Convention—a banquet at the Women’s 
Club Building, an auto ride and a visit to the University of Wisconsin. $100 
was voted to cover pledges at the National Convention. A State Committee 
for the National Red Cross Nursing Service was selected as follows: Cora Nifer, 
Chairman, Milwaukee County Hospital, Wauwatosa; Margaret Thomas, Eau 
Claire; Mrs. Clara Schmidt, Madison; Katherine Lana, Oshkosh; Grace Palm- 
bach, Appleton, Mrs. C. A. Moore, Monroe, Rose Zeratzky, La Crosse; Mrs. 
Maud Davis and Regine White, Milwaukee. Membership dues of $25.00 in the 
Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association were appropriated. The meeting place 
for 1916 was left in the hands of acommittee. The following officers were elected: 
president, Mary Good; vice-presidents, Myra Kimbal, Mrs. Kate Kohlsaat; 
treasurer, Margaret Pakenham; secretary, Bertha Schultz; directors for three 
years, Myra Kimball, Green Bay; Margaret Lewis, Eau Claire; Eleanor Zup- 
puan, La Crosse; Mrs. George Ernst, Milwaukee; and Bertha Schultz, Milwau- 
kee. Regine White was chosen as a delegate to the National Convention in 1916, 
also as a delegate to the National Red Cross meeting in Washington, D. C., 
December 8, 1915. An interesting report of the national meeting at San Fran- 
cisco was given by the delegate, Mina Newhouse. 

Milwaukee.—Tue County Norses’ Association held its an- 
nual meeting at Gimbel’s Grill Room, on October 12, the first vice-president, N. 
Elizabeth Casey, presiding. Dr. A. W. Rogers, of the Oconomowoc Sanatorium, 
Oconomowoc, gave a talk on the care of mental and nervous diseases. This talk 
was most instructive from the nurses’ point of view in caring for that class of 
patients. The delegates’ report of the Wisconsin Association of Graduate 
Nurses was most inspiring, as it not only included the work covered by the State 
Association, but also that of the National Association, at San Francisco. After 
the adjournment of the meeting the members gathered socially at a little 
luncheon. 


BIRTHS 


On September 9, a daughter, to Dr. and Mrs. HomerK. Nicoll. Mrs. Nicoll 
was Eva Pickens, class of 1909, Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago. 

On September 6, a daughter, to Dr. and Mrs. E. L. Lee. Mrs. Lee was Sylvia 
Chenowith, class of 1908, Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago. 

On July 30, a daughter, Ruth Elizabeth, to Mr. and Mrs. L.P. Runyon. Mrs. 
Runyon was Blanch Rood, class of 1908, Vassar Brothers Hospital, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 

On October 29, in Utica, New York, a son, Frederick Reynolds, to Dr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Reynolds Ford. Mrs. Ford was Mary Louise Morrison, class of 
1907, St. Luke’s Hospital, Utica. 

Recently, a daughter, to Mr. and Mrs. Wenk. Mrs. Wenk was Selma Oppen- 
heimer, class of 1908, Maryland General Hospital. . 

On August 2, in New Rochelle, New York, a son, Francis Lewis, to Dr. and 
Mrs. F. C. Ligourie. Mrs. Ligourie was Stella Knouse, class of 1912, Hebrew 
Hospital, Baltimore. 

Recently, a daughter, to Dr. and Mrs. Harry Trainor. Mrs. Trainor was a 
graduate of St. Barnabas’ Hospital, Newark, New Jersey, class of 1906. 

Recently, a daughter, to Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hensler. Mrs. Hensler was 
Dorothy Dean, class of 1907, St. Barnabas’ Hospital, Newark, New Jersey. 
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Recently, a daughter, to Mr. and Mrs. Albert Schultz. Mrs. Schults was 
Lina Bishop, class of 1907, Hospital of St. Barnabas, Newark, New Jersey. 

On October 5, a daughter, to Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Forret. Mrs. Forret was 
Irene Grace, class of 1911, Mercy Hospital, Des Moines. 

On August 25, at Denver, Colorado, a daughter, to Dr. and Mrs. Roy Sheldon. 
Mrs. Sheldon was Agnes Babcock, Mercy Hospital, Des Moines. 

Recently, a daughter, to Mr. and Mrs. W. Brown. Mrs. Brown was Miss 
Finlayson, St. Luke’s Hospital, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


MARRIAGES 


On September 7, at Clyde, Ohio, Margaret Meek, class of 1913, Toledo Hos- 
pital, to Eugene Page Mettler. Mr. and Mrs. Mettler will live in Toledo, Ohio. 

On October 20, at Aminia, New York, Frances A. Shank, class of 1909, City 
Hospital, to N. Collins Smith. Miss Shank was superintendent of the Sharon 
Hospital, Sharon, Connecticut. Mr. and Mrs. Smith will live in Aminia Union, 
New York. 

On September 29, at Orlando, Florida, Jemima Fraser, class of 1911, Union 
Hospital, Lynn, Massachusetts, to Walter Bradford. Mr. and Mrs. Bradford 
will live in Winter Park, Florida. 

On September 16, at the American Cathedral, Manila, Philippine Islands, 
Harriet May Knester, class of 1910, Phoenixville Hospital, Phoenixville, Penn- 
sylvania, to Hix James Welch. Mr. and Mrs. Welch will live in Manila. 

On July 29, Mary White, class of 1913, Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, to J. 
E. Watters. Mr. and Mrs. Watters will live in Hagler, Colorado. 

On September 19, Maude Thompson, class of 1909, Presbyterian Hospital, 
Chicago, to W. H. Moore. Mr. and Mrs. Moore will live in Lafayette, Indiana. 

On August 27, at Chatauqua, New York, Mary L. Shave, Norton Infirmary, 
Louisville, Kentucky, to Harry Kendall. 

On August 18, C. C. Collins, Norton Infirmary, Louisville, to Paul C. Davis. 

On September 6, Clara E. Heock, to Joseph Kimbell. Mr. and Mrs. Kimbell 
will live in Louisville. 

On August 6, Amanda Baker to C. 8S. Shoolroy. Mr. and Mrs. Shoolroy will 
live in Louisville, Kentucky. 

At Strait Creek, Kentucky, Qula Wilhoit, Norton Infirmary, to Fred Stokes. 

On August 25, in Alberta, Prince Edward Island, Ida May Champion, class 
of 1904, Massachusetts General Hospital, to Robert Hudson Gordon. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gordon will live in Montrose, Prince Edward Island. 

On October 28, in Utica, New York, Jane Wilcox, class of 1912, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, to Harry McIntosh. Mr. and Mrs. McIntosh will live in Herkimer, 
New York. 

On September 21, Ethel Hupman, class of 1912, Hebrew Hospital, Baltimore, 
to Ernest Coiner. Mr. and Mrs. Coiner will live in Waynesboro, Virginia. 

On October 12, in Pittsburgh, Sara K. Trimble, class of 1899, Allegheny Gen- 
eral Hospital, to James E. MacKenzie. Mr. and Mrs. MacKenzie will live in 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania. 

On September 22, Mabel A. Siddons, class of 1912, Proctor Hospital, Peoria, 
Illinois, to Jesse O. Bennett. Mr. and Mrs. Bennett will live in Eureka, Illinois. 

On September 23, Mary Oetzel, class of 1909, Proctor Hospital, Peoria, Illi- 
nois, to Carl Gebhard. Mr. and Mrs. Gebhard will live in Peoria. 
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On October 20, at Emden, Illinois, Mabel Earl, class of 1914, Proctor Hos- 
pital, Peoria, to William Rippey. Mr. and Mrs. Rippey will live in Monmouth, 
Illinois. 

On August 25, Mary Pottinger, class of 1913, Long Island College Hospital, 
Brooklyn, to Harry Green. Mr. and Mrs. Green will live in Brooklyn. 

On September 15, in Montreat, North Carolina, Jean Edna Wheeler, Long 
Island College Hospital, to Maxcy Gregg Latimer. Mr. and Mrs. Latimer will 
live in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Recently in Somerville, Massachusetts, Nora A. Broswabrau, class of 1904, 
Boston City Hospital, to Arthur Reynolds. 

On September 28, Margaret McGowan, class of 1914, White Haven Training 
School, to Eugene Devlin. Mr. and Mrs. Devlin will live in Dobbs Ferry, New 
York. 

On October 15, Gertrude Sprague, class of 1915, Long Island College Hospital, 
to J. Wheeler Smith, M.D. 

On October 26, in Rockaway Beach, Long Island, 8. Phoebe Sprague, class 
of 1910, Long Island College Hospital, to Archibald MacDonald Wood, M.D. 
Dr. and Mrs. Wood will live in Oyster Bay. 

On September 14, in New York City, Alice Nesslage, class of 1915, Homeo- 
pathic Hospital, Newark, New Jersey, to George W. Herrington. Mr. and Mrs. 
Herrington will live in New York. 

On September 18, in Glen Ridge, Lillian Simmons, class of 1914, Homeopathic 
Hospital, Newark, New Jersey, to Harry Whelan. Mr. and Mrs. Whelan will live 
in Newark. 

On October 26, Mary Paxton, class of 1915, Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, 
to Frank Kaiser Bartlett, M.D. Dr. and Mrs. Bartlett will live in Ogden, Utah. 

On October 21, at Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, Margaret I. Urquhart, 
class of 1907, Butler Hospital, Providence, Rhode Island, to John W. Sweeney, 
M.D. Dr. and Mrs. Sweeney will live in Providence. 

On November 5, at Newark, New Jersey, Mae Morton, class of 1913, Hospital 
of St. Barnabas, Newark, New Jersey, to Harold B. Dobson. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dobson will live in Trenton. 

On October 17, at Hesper, Kansas, Della A. Davis, class of 1911, Iron and 
Fuel Hospital, Pueblo, Colorado, to George J. Votaw. Mr. and Mrs. Votaw will 
live on a farm near Hesper. 

On October 26, at San Antonio, Texas, Hattie L. Brooks, class of 1910, Far- 
rand Training School, Detroit, to Carl Oakman, M.D. After a trip to the 
Hawaiian Islands, Dr. and Mrs. Oakman will live in Grosse Point. 

On October 29, at New York City, Mina McLean, class of 1911, Farrand 
Training School, Detroit, to C. D. Heaton. Mr. and Mrs. Heaton will live in 
New York City. 

On October 1, Helena M. Teets, class of 1915, Grace Hospital, Detroit, to 
Arthur Smeck, M.D. Dr. and Mrs. Smeck will live in Detroit. 

On October 16, at Kansas City, Frances Hoffman, class of 1912, Mercy Hos- 
pital, Des Moines, to Davis Mallory. Mr. and Mrs. Mallory will live in Des 
Moines. 

On October 20, in Kansas City, Missouri, Bernice Edwards, class of 1915, St. 
Luke’s Hospital, St. Louis, to Milton Broenser, M.D. Dr. and Mrs. Broenser 
will live in Holly, Colorado. 

On July 14, at Pana, Illinois, C. Weiss, class of 1915, St. Louis Training School, 
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St. Louis, to Lieutenant C. H. Hutton, U.S.A. Lieut. and Mrs. Hutton will 
live in Washington, D.C. 

In October, Bessie Shields, class of 1912, Ottumwa Hospital, Ottumwa, Iowa, 
to J. E. Kerr. Mr. and Mrs. Kerr will live in Albia. 

On July 15, at Goldon, Colorado, Leila Wilson, class of 1914, Mercy Hospital, 
Des Moines, to Lyle Shelly. Mr. and Mrs. Shelly will live in Brighton, Illinois. 

In July, Ethel Hooven, class of 1913, Mercy Hospital, Des Moines, to Dr. 
Kern. Dr. and Mrs. Kern will live in Platteville, Colorado. 

On November 6, at Saranac Lake, New York, Charlotte Agnes Schaquette, 
class of 1915, St. Lawrence State Hospital, to William A. Parker. Mr. and Mrs. 
Parker will winter in Bermuda. 

On August 11, at O’Fallon, Missouri, Sallie Stone Edwards, class of 1914, St. 
Louis Training School, to Horace McCleur. Mr. and Mrs. McCleur will live in 
Richmond, Missouri. 

On September 11, V. R. Coleman, class of 1906, St. Louis Training School, to 
M.W. Scott. Mr. and Mrs. Scott will live in St. Louis. 

On September 15, at Galt, Ontario, Canada, Janette Harkness, class of 1907, 
St. Louis Training School, to Kennett McDonald. Mr. and Mrs. McDonald 
will live in Galt. 

On September 20, at Sligo, Missouri, Elsie Martin, class of 1914, St. Louis 
Training School, to C. Roberts. Mr. and Mrs. Roberts will live in Sligo. 


DEATHS 


On October 8, at her home, Ogdensburg, New York, after several months’ 
illness, Anna O’Neil, a nurse in training at the St. Lawrence State Hospital. 
Her death is mourned by those with whom she was associated. 

On October 21, at Wheeling Hospital, Wheeling, West Virginia, Elizabeth 
Connors, class of 1902, Allegheny General Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Miss Connors, who was ill but a short time of nervous trouble, was beloved by 
all her friends for her noble deeds. 

On July 4, at her home, Castile, New: York, Mary Moses, class of 1889, Far- 
rand Training School, Detroit. Miss Moses was a private duty nurse. 

On October 25, at Harper Hospital, Detroit, Amelia Lavay, class of 1893, 
Farrand Training School. In 1898, Miss Lavay volunteered for service in the 
United States Government. She was sent to Honolulu where, for six years, she 
was superintendent of nurses in the Hawaiian Hospital. Latershe was superin- 
tendent of the Naval Hospital, Manila, where she proved herself most efficient 
during an epidemic of typhoid. She returned to this country in 1907. 

On October 23, at her home in Anacortes, Washington, Cora L. Smith, class 
of 1900, Rockford Hospital, Rockford, Illinois. Miss Smith held several respon- 
sible positions in Illinois before coming to Washington in 1904, where she entered 
hospital work. She was keenly alive to and interested in her profession, she 
served on the first board of nurse examiners and only resigned on account of ill 
health. For the same reason, she and her partner disposed of the private hospital 
they had conducted for eight years in Anacortes. For a few months this summer 
her friends hoped she was improving but the change was only temporary; she 
suffered from carcinoma of the stomach and uterus. In her going, the profession 
in Washington has met with a distinct loss as she was a most efficient nurse and a 
very capable woman. Burial was at her early home in Nashua, Iowa. 
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On October 15, at the Pasadena Hospital, Pasadena, California, Sara M. 
Dick, class of 1894, Illinois Training School, after an illness of many months. 
Miss Dick was a native of Canada. She was at one time an assistant superin- 
tendent of the Illinois Training School under Miss McIsaac. She went to Cali- 
fornia in charge of the ‘‘White Cross’ and for a time did private nursing in 
Berkeley, but of late she had lived in Pasadena, where she took an active part in 
nursing affairs, having been president of the Graduate Nurses’ Club. She had a 
strong personality and her influence was always on the side of justice and right. 
She was lovingly cared for during her weeks of suffering by the nurses who were 
her friends. The simple funeral services were arranged by them according to 
her wishes. Burial was in Toronto, Canada. She will be greatly missed; she 
was a good friend. She looked life in the face and she met death with the same 
courage. ‘‘Let her works praise her.’’ 

‘*Somewhere’”’ in France, Margaret Hamilton, a graduate of the Protestant 
Deaconess Hospital, Indianapolis, Indiana, and a member of the Central Direc- 
tory, St. Louis. Miss Hamilton sailed from New York in June, 1915, with the 
Illinois Unit of doctors and nurses, for service in France. The last heard from 
her, which was a few days before notice of her death, she was well and very en- 
thusiastic about her work. 

On November 1, at the Kansas City General Hospital, of pneumonia, Mary 
Quigley, class of 1914, General Hospital. Miss Quigley was beloved by all who 
knew her, for her cheerful disposition and sunny smile made many friends. 
Funeral services were held in the cathedral on November 3, when six nurses 
acted as pall bearers. 


On October 11, 1915, at her home in Wallaceburgh, Ontario, Canada, Beulah 
Burgess, class of 1914, Farrand Training School, Detroit. 

On October 12, 1915, at Boulder, Colorado, from the after-effects of an oper- 
ation, Clara E. Brownson, class of 1904, Wichita Hospital, Wichita, Kansas. 
Since 1908, Miss Brownson had been engaged in private nursing in Boulder. 
She was invaluable to those to whom she ministered; not alone because of her 
strength, wisdom and nursing skill, but above all because of the uplift of her 
steadiness and her quiet, never-failing cheerfulness, the result naturally flowing 
from her brave, strong, firm, deeply-religious personality. Her patients never 
forgot her and were at the last, except for her closest and dearest, her sincerest 
mourners. It was a wholly unexpected death and so the harder to bear, but as 
surely as her life continues on and on, so surely will her memory and influence 
abide as a pervasive factor in the life of the community. 


TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 


There will be a meeting of the National Committee on Red Cross Nursing 
Service at 1 p.m., on December 7, at Red Cross Headquarters, 1624 H Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. There will also be a joint meeting of the National Committee, 
delegates from the state nurses’ associations, and any members of state and local 
committees who may be present, on December 9, at 2 p.m.,at Red Cross head- 
quarters. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


IN CHARGE OF 
M. E. CAMERON, R.N. 


Materia MEpica AND THERAPEUTICS: A Text-Book for Nurses. By 
Linette A. Parker, B.Sc. (Columbia University) R. N. Bachelor’s 
Diploma in Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. [Illustrated with 29 Engravings and 3 plates. Lea & 
Febiger, Philadelphia and New York. Price, $1.50. 


The problem of teaching materia medica is solved in the most satis- 
factory manner by the use of Miss Parker’s text-book. It is divided 
into six parts; these in turn are made up of chapters, each of which con- 
tains matter for one lesson, or, where the subject covers more than is 
convenient for one lesson, it may be subdivided into two or more les- 
sons. Thus, drugs are taught by their action on the systems: the 
nervous system, muscular system, circulatory and so on. Besides the 
various drugs, their derivation, preparation and use, the book takes 
up the use of other therapeutic measures, such as psychotherapy, 
hydrotherapy, electrotherapy and the uses of serum, vaccine, and ray 
therapy. There is, too, a chapter concerning poisonous and habit- 
forming drugs and legislation relative to such. There is a chapter de- 
voted to suggestions for review of the work done, one on prescriptions, 
another on experiments and demonstrations and, in fact, nothing is 
omitted which would be of use to either pupil or teacher. 


Tue Heatruy Basy. By Roger H. Dennett, M.D. Instructor in 
Diseases of Children in the New York Post Graduate Medical 
School; Assistant Attending Physician to the Babies’ Wards in 
the New York Post Graduate Hospital; Chief of Clinic in the Post 
Graduate Dispensary for Children; Fellow of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine. The Macmillan Company, New York. Price, 
$1.00. 


This book, which is written that every baby may be made a healthy 
baby, is addressed to mothers and to those who undertake the care of 
young children. It is, nevertheless, a book which all nurses will find 
profitable reading. 

“Lack of success in life is due in many cases to physical defects that 
might have been avoided by an intelligent bringing up,”’ says Dr. Den- 
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nett, and again he remarks, “‘The baby whose digestion is ruined by 
wrong feeding may grow up to be a dyspeptic adult who can neither do 
his share of work in the world nor receive his share of pleasure out of it.’’ 
And again, “The mother who employs a nurse should devote some of 
her time to the baby and should supervise all its care. To do this she 
must know how. It is bad policy to have a poor nurse and a good 
cook; if a choice must be made between the two, the nurse should have 
the superior intelligence.” 

That Dr. Dennett is in love with the subject of his book, no reader 
can doubt, and it is hard to think of any detail possible for the develop- 
‘ment and maintenance of good health and proper habits in a child that 
has been overlooked or omitted. 


MENTAL MEDICINE AND NoursinGc. For use in Training Schools for 
Nurses and in Medical Classes and A Ready Reference for the 
General Practitioner. By Robert Howland Chase, A.M., M.D., 
Physician-in-Chief, Friends’ Asylum for the Insane; Late Resi- 
dent Physician State Hospital, Norristown, Pa.; Member of 
American Medico-Physiological Association; Member of the Neu- 
rological Association, Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia and London. Price, $1.50. 


The fault with this book from the nurses’ point of view would be 
that it is concerned with medicine to the exclusion of nursing. The 
book proper is devoted to the analyses of mental diseases and only a 
few pages are given to actual treatment and nursing. The subject, 
Mental Nursing, is well covered in as practical a manner as possible 
and the writer claims to make it plain and elementary in character. 
Beginning with a brief description of the nervous system and its func- 
tions it arrives, in Part III, at Insanity, its Causes and Symptoms, and 
the effect it produces upon the mind and body of its victims. Part IV 
is devoted to the classification of different forms of mental diseases and 
Part V takes up the treatment and nursing. 


OvTLINES OF INTERNAL Mepicine. For the use of Nurses. By Clif- 
ford Bailey Farr, A.M., M.D., Instructor in Medicine, University 
of Pennsylvania; Assistant Visiting Physician, Philadelphia Gen- 
eral Hospital; Pathologist to the Presbyterian Hospital, etc. 
Illustrated with 71 Engravings and 5 plates. Lea & Febiger, 
Philadelphia and New York. 1915. 


This book is intended to fill the great need of something between the 
extremely inadequate teaching of medicine, furnished in the majority 
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of text-books on nursing, and the ponderous books on treatment and 
diagnosis which are popularly supposed to contain a great deal that a 
nurse need not know. It is intended for reference and teaching and 
contains the essentials of symptomatology, prophylaxis and treat- 
ment. Beginning with the nervous and mental diseases, the book 
takes up Diseases of the Blood and Glands, Diseases of the Circulatory 
System, Diseases of the Lungs, Diseases of Digestive Tract, Diseases of 
Metabolism, Diseases of the Urinary System, Diseases of the Muscles, 
Bones, and Joints, and the Diseases due to Heat and other Physical 
Causes and to Poisons. 

Part X of the book is devoted to Infectious and Parasitic Diseases. 
This is subdivided into six chapters, number one being devoted to gen- 
eral considerations, the other five taking up the four classes of infec- 
tions. 


A MANvAL or PersonaL HyGiene: Proper Living Upon a Physio- 
logic Basis. By American Authors. Edited by Walter L. Pyle, 
A.M., M.D., Member of the American Ophthalmological Society; 
Fellow of the American Academy of Medicine; Fellow of the Col- 
lege of Physicians of Philadelphia; Assistant Surgeon to the Wills 
Eye Hospital, Philadelphia, etc. Contributors: D. H. Bergey, 
M.D., J. W. Courtney, M.D., George Howard Fox, M.D., Joel E. 
Goldthwait, M.D., E. Fletcher Ingals, M.D., Walter L. Pyle, 
M.D., B. Alexander Randall, M.D., G. N. Stewart, M.D. (Edin.), 
Charles G. Stockton, M.D., Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. Sixth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia 
and London. 1915. Price, $1.50. 


The new sixth edition of our old friend, Personal Hygiene, comes to 
us with a new chapter on ‘The Hygiene of Infancy,” as well as a chap- 
ter on “Food Adulteration,” by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, thus following 
Dr. Pyle’s plan of adding some new contribution to each edition of his 
work. The book has been reviewed more than once in these pages and 
we can only add that it is better than ever. 
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OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 


The American Journal of Nursing Company.— President, Clara D. Noyes, R.N., 
Bellevue Hospital, New York. Secretary, Minnie H. Abrens, R.N., 104 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


The American Nurses Association.—Presideni, Anne W. Goodrich, R.N., 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. Secretary, Katharine De- 
Witt, R.N., 45 South Union Street, Rochester, N. Y. Treasurer, Mrs. C. V. 
Twiss, R.N., 419 West 144th Street, New York, N. Y. Annual meeting to be 
held in New Orleans, La., April 26-May 2, 1916. 


The National League of Nursing Education.— President, Clara D. Noyes, R.N., 
Bellevue Hospital, New York, N. Y. Secretary, Isabel M. Stewart, R.N., 
Teachers College, New York. Treasurer, Mary W. McKechnie, R.N., Home for 
Incurables, 2ist and Guilford Streets, Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting to be 
held in New Orleans, La., April 26-May 2, 1916. 


The National Organization for Public Health Nursing.— President, Mary S. 
Gardner, R.N., 109 Washington Street, Providence, R. I. Secretary, Ella 
Phillips Crandall, R.N., 25 West 45th Street, New York City. Annual meeting 
to be held in New Orleans, La., April 26-May 2, 1916. 


National Committee on Red Cross Nursing Service.—Chairman, Jane A. 
Delano, R.N., American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


Army Nurse Corps, U. S. A.—Superiniendent, Dora E. Thompson, R.N., 
Room 3454 War Department, Washington, D. C. 


Navy Nurse Corps, U. S. N.—Superintendent, Lenah 8S. Higbee, M.L.A., R.N., 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Department of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 


Isabel Hampton Robb Memorial Committee.—Chairman, Adelaide Nutting, 
R.N., Teachers a. New York City. Treasurer, Mary M. Riddle, R.N., 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 

Nurses’ Relief Fund Committee.—Chairman, L. A. Giberson, R.N., 1520 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Treasurer, M. Louise Twiss. R.N., 419 West 144th 
Street, New York City. 


National Bureau on Legislation and Information.— Chairman, Mary C. Wheeler, 
R.N., 609 Honore Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Department of Nursing and Health, Teachers’ College, New York.—Director, 
M. Adelaide Nutting, R.N., Teachers’ College, Columbia “ka 120th 
Street, New York City. Assistant Professor, Anne W. Goodrich, R.N., Teachers’ 
College, New York City. Instructor, and secretary of the Nursing and Health 
Branch of Teachers’ College Alumni Association, Isabel M. Stewart; R.N., 
Teachers’ College, New York City. 


Alabama.— President, Margaret Hutton, £09 S. Court Street, Montgomery. 
Corresponding secretary, Mary Denman, 1810 Eleventh Avenue, South, 
Birmingham. 

Arkansas.— President, Menia S. Tye, R.N., Sparks Memorial Hospital, Fort 
Smith. Corresponding secretary, Cora Bell Hoy R.N., Sparks Memorial Hos- 

ital, Fort Smith. President examining board, Belle McKnight, R.N., Davis 
Hospital Pine Bluff. Secretary-treasurer, Mrs. F. W. Aydlett, 1200 Park Ave- 
nue, Little Rock. 
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California.—President, Helen P. Criswell, R.N., 281 Edgewood Ave., San 
Francisco. Secretary, Mrs. Benjamin Taylor, R.N., 126 Ramsell Street, Ocean 
View, San Francisco. Director, Bureau of Registration of Nurses, Anna C. 
Jamme, R.N., State Board of Health, Sacramento. 


Colorado.—President, Harriett Dawson, R.N., Fort Collins Hospital, Fort 
Collins. Secretary, Edith Hargrave, R.N., 1308 Emerson, Apartment 6, Denver. 
President examining board, Mary B. Eyre, R.N., 1771 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Denver. Secretary, Louise Perrin, R.N., State House, Denver. 


Connecticut.— President, Mary G. Hills, *.N., 200 Orange Street, New 
Haven. Secretary, Harriet E. Gregory, R.N., 107 Clowes _ nn Water- 
bury. President examining board, Lauder Sutherland, R.N., Hartford Hospital, 
Hartford. Secretary, R. Inde Albaugh, R.N., Pleasant Valley. 


Delaware.— President, Mrs. Estelle Hall Speakman, R.N., Claymont. Cor- 
responding Secretary, Gertrude B. Ludwig. President examining board, Harold 
L. Springer. M.D.. 1013 Washington Street, Wilmington. Secretary and treas- 
urer, Amy G. Allen, R.N., Apartment 1, 623 Broome Street, Wilmington. 


District of Columbia.— President, Lily Kanely, R.N., 1723 G Street, Wash- 
ington. Corresponding secretary, Mrs. Lenah 8. Higbee, R.N., 1757 K Street, N, 
W., Washington. President examining board, Lily Kanely, R.N., 1723 G Street, 
Washington, D.C. Secretary-treasurer, Helen W. Gardner, R.N., 1337 K Street. 
N. W., 


Florida.— President, Annie L. O’Brien, R.N., 26 East Second Street. Jackson- 
ville. Corresponding secretary, Anna Davids, R.N., Florida East Coast Rail- 
way Hospital St. Augustine. President examining board, Anna Davids, R.N., 
Florida East Coast Railway Hospital, St. Augustine. Secretary, Irene R. Foote, 
R.N., 18 East Duval Street, Jacksonville. 


Georgia.— President, Alberta Dozier, Wesley Memorial Hospital, Atlanta. 
Corresponding secretary, Jessie M. Candlish, 1026 Candler Building, Atlanta. 
President examining board, Ella M. Johnstone, R.N., 309 West 35th Street, 
Savannah. Secretary and treasurer, Mary A. Owens, P. O. Box 436, Savannah. 


Idaho.— President, Anna Daly, 521 North 6th Street, Boise. Secretary, 
Emma Amack, R.N., 135 Warm prings Avenue, Boise. President examining 
board, Mrs. Mabel 8. Avery, R.N., 313 South 4th Street, Boise. Secretary-treas- 
urer, Mariet S. Humphreys, Care Hospital, Soldiers’ Home, Boise. 


Ilinois.— President, Helena McMillan, R.N., Presbyterian Hospital, Chi- 
eago. Secretary, Mrs. W. E. Bache, R.N., 6168 Winthrop Avenue, Chicago. 
President examining board, Adelaide Mary Walsh, R.N., 153 E. Chicago Avenue, 
Chicago. Secretary and treasurer, Anna Louise Tittman, R.N., State Capitol, 
Springfield. 


Indiana.— Presideni, Ida J. McCaslin, R.N., Masonic Temple, Logansport. 
Secretary, Lora B. Roser, R.N., 632 N. Sexton Street, Rushville. President 
examining board, Mae D. Currie, R.N., 12 Bungalow Park, Indianapolis. 
Secretary, Edna Humphrey,R.N., Crawfordsville. 


Iowa.— President, Ann J. Jones, R.N., 1111 West 11 Street, Des Moines. 
Corresponding secretary, Ella McDaniel, R.N., Brucemore, Cedar Rapids. 
President examining board, W. L. Bierring. M.D., Des Moines. Secretary, Guil. 
ford H. Summer, M.D., Capitol Building, Des Moines. 


Kansas.—President, Charline Zeller, R.N., 721 Washington Boulevard, 
Kansas City, Kansas. Secretary, Alma J. Murphy, R.N., 340 North Market 
Street, Wichita. Treasurer, Elva B. McElvain, R.N., 218 Sherman Street, 
Hutchinson. President examining beard, H. A. Dykes, M.D., Lebanon. Secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mayme M. Conklin, R.N., 832 Lincoln Street, Topeka. 
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Kentucky.— President, Joanna O’Connor, R.N., 922 South Sixth Street, Louis- 
ville, Corresponding secretary, Adah Krichbaum, R.N., 1128 South Third Street, 
Louisville. President examining board, Mary Alexander, 1312 Hepburn Ave- 
nue, Louisville. Secretary, Flora E. Keen, R.N., Somerset. 


Louisiana.— President, Agnes Daspit, R.N., 5340 Perrier Street, New Orleans. 
Secretary, Mrs. Lydia Breaux, 5340 Perrier Street, New Orleans. President 
examining board, J.T.Crebbin,M.D., 1207 Maison Blanche Building, New Orleans. 
Secretary, C. A. Bahn, M.D., 22-24 Cusachs Building, New Orleans. 


Maine.— President, Rachael Metcalf, 300 Main Street, Lewiston. Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Kathryn Keating, 34 Howe Street, Lewiston. 


Maryland.— President, Elsie M. Lawler, R.N., Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore. Secretary, Effie J. Taylor, R.N., Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, 
Johns — Hospital, Baltimore. President examining board, Helen C. 
Bartlett, R.N., 604 Reservoir Street, Baltimore. Secretary and treasurer, Mary 
Cary Packard, R.N., 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore. 


Massachusetts.— President, Sara E. Parsons, Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal. Corresponding secretary, Charlotte W. Dana, R.N., 24 McLean Street, 
Boston. President examining board, Mary M. Riddle, Newton Hospital, Newton 
Lower Falls. Secretary, Walter P. Bowers, M.D., Boston. 


Michigan.— President, Ida M. Barrett, R.N., Union Benevolent Association 
Hospital, Grand Rapids. Corresponding secretary, Mrs. R. K. Wheeler, R.N., 
1614 Military Street, Port Huron. President examining board, Mrs. Susan Fisher 
Apted, R.N., 40 Ransom Avenue, Grand Rapids. Secretary, Mrs. Mary Staines 
Foy, R.N., Oakland Building, Lansing. 


Minnesota.— President, Mrs. E. W. Stuhr, 2416 Irving Avenue South, Minne- 

apolis. Secretary, Louise M. Powell. R.N., Universitv Hospital, Minneapolis. 

resident examining board, Bertha Johnson, R.N., City Hospital, St. Paul. 
Secretary, Harriet B. Leach, R.N., 902 South 7th Street, Minneapolis. 


Mississippi.— President, Mary H. Tri g; R.N., Care Sanitarium, Greenville. 
Secretary, J. P. Cox, 710 Main Street, Mendes: President examining board, 
Jennie M. Quinn, Hattiesburg Hospital, Hattiesburg. Secretary-treasurer, M. H. 
Trigg, Sanitarium, Greenville. 


Missourl.— President, Sallie J. Bryant, R.N., 2708 Monterey Street, St. 
Joseph. Secretary, Elizabeth Doran, 2707 St. Jose h Avenue, St. Joseph. Presi- 
dent Examining board, Mrs. Mary S. Morrow, R.N., 417 Main Street, Jefferson 
City. Secretary-treasurer, pro tem, Charlotte B. Forrester, R.N., 7600 Wornal! 
Road, Kansas City. 


Montana.— President, E. Augusta Ariss, R.N., Montana Deaconess Hospital, 
Great Falls. Corresponding secretary, Mrs. lvaC. Benson, Fronberg. President 
examining board and inspector of training schools, Margaret M. Hughes, R.N., 
Box 928, Helena. Secretary-treasurer, Mrs. N. Lester Bennett, R.N., Butte. 


Nebraska.—President, Amy Allison, Methodist Hospital, Omaha. Secretary, 
Myrtle Dean, South Omaha Hospital. President examining board, Gertrude 
R. Smith, R.N., 2211 St. Mary’s Avenue Omaha. Secretary, Grace V. Bradley, 
R.N., 2420 Harney Street, Omaha. 


New Hampshire.— President, Eva Crosby. Secretary and treasurer, Julia B. 
Spinney, C. F. Wright Hospital, Newport. President examining board, Grace 
P. Haskell, R.N.. Wentworth Hospital, Dover. Secretary, Ednah Cameron, 
R.N., 1 South State Street, Concord. 


New Jersey.— President, Arabella R. Creech, R.N., 14 Alton Street, Eliza- 
beth. Secretary, Ingeborg Praetorius, R.N., 22 Elm Street, Summit. Treasurer, 
Mrs. H. W. Churchill, R.N., 14 Alton Street, Elizabeth. President examining 
board, Marietta B. Squire, R.N., 275 Sixth Avenue, Newark. Secretary-treas- 
urer, Jennie M. Shaw, R.N., 487 Orange Street, Newark. 
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New York.— President, Mrs. Hugh R. Jack, R.N., 723 Union Avenue, New 
York. Secretary, Beatrice Bamber, R.N., 440 East 26th Street, New York, 
President examining board, Nancy E. Cadmus, R.N., 327 East 60th Street, New 
York, N. Y. Secretary, Jane E. Hitchcock, R.N., 265 Henry St., New York. 


North Carolina.— President, Cleone Hobbs, R.N., Greensboro. Secretary, 
Mrs. Dorothy Hayden, Greensboro. President examining board, Ella H. Mac- 
Nichols, R.N., Presbyterian Hospital, Charlotte. Secretary and treasurer, 
Lois A. Toomer, R.N., 123 8. Fourth Street, Wilmington. 


North Dakota.— President, Mabel Olson, 719 Seventh Street, North, Fargo. 
Corresponding secretary, Ethel Stanford, 701 Fourth Street, South, Fargo. 
President examining board, Jennie Mahoney, R.N., 622 South Third St., Grand 
Forks. Secretary-itreasurer, Pearl] Weed, 419 Third St., Bismarck. 


Ohio.—President, Mary M. Roberts, Dr. Holmes’ Hospital, Cincinnati. 
Secretary, Mabel Morrison, Robinwood Hospital, Toledo. Chief Examiner, Anza 
Johnson, Springfield. Secretary, George H. Matson, M.D., State House, 
Columbus. 


Oklahoma.— President, Rose Walker, El! Reno. Secretary, Mrs. F. D. Bearly, 
711 West 20th Street, Oklahoma City. President examining board, Lucy Ma- 
guire, R.N., St. Anthony’s Hospital. Oklahoma City. Secretary and treasurer, 
Mabel Garrison, R.N., 1701 West Fifteenth Street, Oklahoma City. 


Oregon.— President, Nannie J. Lackland, R.N., 302 Park St., Portland. 
Secretary, Jane V. Doyle, R.N., 674 Kearney St., Portland. President ezarmin- 
ing board, Mrs. O. E. Osborne, R.N., 512 Oakdale Avenue, Medford. Secre- 
tary-treasurer, Jane V. Doyle, R.N., 674 Kearney Street, Portland. 


Pennsylvania.— President, Susan C. Francis, R.N., Jewish Hospital, Logan 
Station, Philadelphia. Secretary-treasurer, Williamina Duncan, R.N., 43 Fer- 
nando Street, Pittsburgh. President examining board, William S. Higbee, M.D., 
1703 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. Secretary-treasurer, Albert E. Blackburn, 
M.D., 3813 Powelton Avenue, Philadelphia. 


Rhode Island.— President, Mrs. Harriet P. Churchill, 352 Broad Street, 
Providence. Corresponding secretary, Alida Young, Providence Lying-in Hospi- 
tal, Providence. President examining board, Henry C. Hall, M.D., Butler Hospi- 
tal, Providence. Secretary-treasurer, Lucy C. Ayers, R.N., Woonsocket Hospi- 
tal, Woonsocket. 


South Carolina.— President, Julia Irby, Laurens. Secretary, Fanny C. Boul- 
ware, Laurens. 


Tennessee.—President, Lena A. Warner, R.N., Elkmont, Secretary and 
Treasurer, Jeannette M. Paulus, Elkmont. President examining board, J. D. 
Brewer, M.D., Newbern. Secretary, Nell J. Dougherty, R.N., 408 Vauxhall 
Apartments, Nashville. 


Texas.— President, Ella L. Brient, R.N., Piueeniene and Surgeons Hospital, 
San Antonio. Secretary, Retta Johnson, R.N., Brenham. President examinin 
board, Ethleen Rowe, R.N., Presbyterian Hospital, Austin. Secretary, M. W. 
Taylor, R.N., Physicians and Surgeons Hospital, San Antonio. 


Utah.— President, Damarie Beeman, 135 Sixth Street, East, Salt Lake City. 
Secretary, Mary A. Powell, Latter Day Saints Hospital, Salt Lake City. 


Vermont.— President, Mary E. Schumacher, R.N., Brattleboro Memorial 
Hospital, Brattelboro. Secretary-7'reasurer, Hattie E. Douglass, Mary Fletcher 
Hospital, Burlington. President examining board, Donly C. Hawley, M:D., 
Burlington. Secretary, Mary E. Schumacher, Brattleboro Memorial Hospital, 
Brattleboro. 
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Virginia. — President, Ruth Robertson, St. Luke’s Hospital, Richmond. 
Secretary, Agnes D. Randolph, State Department of Health, Richmond. Presi- 
dent examining board Mrs. Ernest C. Levy, R.N., 2517 Grove Avenue, Richmond. 
Secretary, Julia Mellichamp, R.N., 821 Westover Avenue, Norfolk. 


Washington.— President, Mrs. Edna Robinson, R.N., Firland Sanitarium, 
Richmond Highlands, Seattle. Secretary, Katherine Major, R.N., King Count 
Hospital, Seattle. President examining board, Anna T. Phillips, R.N., 311 South 
Fourth Street, Tacoma. Secretary, Ella A. Wilkinson, R.N., St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Bellingham. 


West Virginia.— President, Mrs. George Lounsbery, R.N., 1119 Lee Street, 
Charleston. Secretary, Mrs. R. J. Bullard, R.N., 216 South Seventh Street, 
Martin’sFerry,O. President examining board, Dr. J. McKee Sikes, Martinsburg. 
Secretary, Dr. Charles M. Scott, Bluefield. 


Wisconsin.—President, Mary Good, R.N., County Hospital, Wauwatosa. Sec- 
retary, Bertha Schultz, R.N., 284 27th Street, Milwaukee. 7reasurer, Margaret 
Pakenham, R.N., 230 Biddle Street, Milwaukee. President committee of exami- 
ners, Mathild H. Krueger, R.N., Neenah. Secretary, Anna J. Haswell, R.N., 
State Board of Health, Capitol Building, Madison. 


Wyoming.— President, Jennie McKenzie, R.N., Cheyenne. Secretary, Marie 
L. Fernandez, R.N.,Cheyenne. President examining board, Mrs. James E. Mills, 
R.N. Rock Springs. Secretary, Martha A. Converse, R.N., Casper. 
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